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What They Say 


The Germ of a Good Idea— 

“tas one of the early subscribers of the art digest 
i know the magazine well and value it. 
but why the printed testimonials? i thought patent 
medicine advertisers had a corner on the ‘before 
and after taking’ methods. it begins to look as 
though the art digest is getting a bit conscious of 
its extraordinary virtue.”—Ernest W. Watson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[EDITORIAL NOTE—IF SUBSCRIBERS 
WILL WRITE TO THE ART DIGEST ENTER- 
TAININGLY ON VARIOUS SORTS OF PER- 
TINENT OR IMPERTINENT SUBJECTS WE 
WILL VERY SOON BANISH THE BLURB. 
BUT THIS SPACE HAS TO BE FILLED.]__ 
The Last Straw on the Cover— 

“T am sending check for a four years’ renewal, 
and wish to say that I think you are now publish- 
ing the kind of art periodical that we have long 
waited for, and must sincerely wish you every suc- 
cess. I have but one criticism to make, and that 
has to do with the artistic appearance of your first 
page. The fad for eccentric setting of type does 
not seem in harmony with a dignified paper such 
as you publish, it is also not in good taste even as 
‘printing’; and the striking border used, surround- 
ing illustration, completely robs the cut of all life 
and beauty. Why not go back to fine old simple 
Italian type, and white spaces, and the cut you use 
= be effective.’—George Elbert Burr, Phoenix, 
Ariz, 


Another Straw Laid on Top of It— 

“As one of the early subscribers to your good 
magazine and as one of its enthusiastic admirers, 
may I make a friendly criticism? It is my opinion 
that your new cover border and lettering are very 
bad. Not only do they offend my eyes, but the 
unanimous expression of my friends is also to that 
effect. There is such a vibration set up that it is 
almost impossible to see the cover illustration. 
Outside of that the magazine is great.”—Leland 
Curtis, Los Angeles. 

A Stone Laid on the Two Straws— 

“May I suggest that you are making ‘The Art 
Digest’ rather painful by using its present cover? 
It breaks up any reproduction used and is surely 
in very poor taste. Why do you use it? I cannot 
believe that you think it a good cover.”—Clifford 
A. Bayard, McKeesport, Pa. 

A Billet of Lead on Top of the Stone— 

“Enclosed you will find check for renewal for 
four years. I hope, however, that before jes 
expires the terrible cover that is now on THE 
DiceEst will be taken off, and something distinctive 
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will take its place. The present cover is certainly 
far below the standard of the magazine.”—Kathryn 
Hail Travis, Dallas Art Institute. 

And Even an Ultimatum— 

“Tue Art Dicrst is almost invaluable, but 
not quite. Herewith please find my check for 
annual subscription providing you discontinue the 
atrocious cover design. My health is not too good; 
if confronted with another view of the atrocity, I 
fear the worst.”—F. Cresson Schell, Philadelphia. 

[EDITORIAL NOTE—Since Tue Art 
DicEst is created solely for its readers, and 
since its readers are overwhelmingly against 
the new cover, it will be changed in a little 
while.] 

Help That Comes Too Late— 

“I like Tue Art Dicest every bit, and I think 
you have ENHANCED ITS APPEAL BY YOUR 
NEW COVER. I like the paper’s style, and its 
conciseness and its completeness. So far as I am 
concerned, you cannot over-illustrate it. Your arti- 
cles are brief and the me e not—well, is it 
proper to say, pedantic?”—C. é Horn, School of 
Applied Art, Rochester Athenaueum and Mechanics 
Institute. 

A Tourniquet for the Wound— 

“There isn’t any way to improve THe Art 
Dicrst. My only criticism is that you did not 
start it ten or fifteen years ago.”—Jessie Chase, 
Madison, Wis. 

A Bandage— 

“I take pleasure in sending you herewith my 
check for five dollars for a four years’ renewal of 
Tue Art Dicest. It is refreshing to take up a 
magazine on art and not find it filled with a 
ganda for this or that cult. You publish a verbal 
bird’s eye view free from commercialism and 
purchased enthusiasm, and I hope you will con- 
tinue in the same way.”—Charles Avery Aiken, 
New York. 

Salve for the Sore— 

“May I add my praises to the many you must 
receive. It seems to me you cover the ground 
better than it has ever been done before.”—Will- 
iam H. Drury, Head of Art Department, St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. I. 

Arnica for the Bruise— 

“I enjoy Tne Art Dicrst more than any maga- 
zine I subscribe to.”—Queen W. Boardman, Los 
Angeles. . 

Smelling Salts for the Faint— 

“T have been on your mailing list from the 
start and have watched with interest your growth. 
No magazine of art gives quite so much as yours 
in a way that is a joy to the reader.”—Carl C. 
Graf, Nashville, Brown Co., Ind. 

Frankincense and Myrr— 

“T think THe Art Dicest is the most up to the 
minute art magazine I know—I have taken it 
commencing with the third issue and I have care- 
fully saved every number by having them bound 
into volumes of one year to each volume. I often 
give talks on art and I find so many interesting 
things pertaining to art in all its phases.”—Minnie 
I. Brown, Watertown, S. D. 

Ambrosia!— 

“I wish to say that I consider THe Art Dicest 
a most important, useful, brilliant and educational 
magazine, and so does my husband, and we want 
to congratulate you on your splendid work. I can 
only praise it. It has been most useful to me and 
I appreciate it and so does my husband.”—Cor- 
nelia B. Sage Quinton, Director, California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Manna!— 

“TI am very optimistic about the further develop- 
ment of THe Art Dicest. I hope, however, that 
the increase in advertisements will not crowd out 
the subject matter.”—Alice Rosenblatt, New York. 
And Life!— 

“T like Tue Art Dicrest very much. It is very 
much alive.”—John Willard Raught, Dunmore, Pa. 
*“*Art Is Looking Up’’— 

“Tf I gave you my ideas for improving Tue Art 
Dicest, and you acted on them, it would cease to 
be what it is and what I subscribe for, and would 
sell for a fabulous sum per copy. I do, though, 
want to broadcast to the world my firm conviction 
that art is looking up, and that an ‘unbiased and 
uncommercial’ art publication can do a lot to keep 
. _ up.”—Lawrence Mazzanovich, Tryon, 
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is Toledo Holds Loan Exhibition of the Art of Ancient America 











ABOVE—Stone Pipe. 
with eyes set with pearls. 
Ohio. 


AT RIGHT—Green Stone Mask. A superb piece of stone carving, 
characterful, yet delicate in its delineation. Mexico. Lent by Albert 








A bear in characteristic hunched attitude, 
From Tremper Mound, Scioto County, 
Let by Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 

















3 Ine. Gallatin. 
Creek 
n 
The most important art event in America | that other museums and private collectors 
in the last fortnight was the opening at the | possessed treasures whose beauty was suffi- 
: Toledo Museum of the special exhibition | cient to place the art of old America along- 
ti of ancient American art, which will last | side that of the Egyptians and the Sumerians. | 
——— I} throughout January, in the organization of Objects of Pre-Columbian art have been 
— which Toledo called upon American collec- | lent by the American Museum of Natural 
tors and other American museums, whose | History, New York; the Brooklyn Museum; 
ES tesponse was so generous that 384 objects | Brummer Gallery, New York; Carnegie 
are on view. The quality is such as to justify | Museum, Pittsburgh; Carnegie Institution, 
oer ala? journey to see the collection. It is the | Washington, D. C.; Davenport Public Mu- 
‘1/8 first loan exhibition of this type ever held | seum; Detroit Institute of Arts; Mr. Albert 
in America, and the fourth in the world. | Gallatin, New York; Mrs. Julius Haass, 
STS Madrid and London have had similar exhibi- | Grosse Point, Michigan; Museum of Deco- 
——— ff tions, and (last May and June) the Louvre. | rative Art, the Louvre, and the Museum of 
Art lovers know that the Museum of the | the Trocadero, Paris; Museum of Anthro- 
IES |+ University of Pennsylvania has in its mar- | pology, University of Michigan; Museum of 
velous ancient American collection enough | the University of Pennsylvania; Ohio State 
QUES gold ornaments and images to ransom a king, | Archeological and Historical Society; Pea- 
and it has been generous in its loans to | body Museum, Harvard University; Smith- 
Toledo. However, it has not been known [Continued on page 7] 
invited 
Art for San Francisco de =o Spreckels, as a war memorial. 
BD it Deencioco will rejoice at the $2,000,000 Carnelia B. Sage Quinton is the director, 


gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. S. Williams 
of New York and Paris to the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. It includes 
a $1,000,000 art collection, consisting of 53 
Paintings by famous European masters of all 
Periods, four tapestries and an assemblage of 
Period furniture, and $1,000,000 in cash to 
establish a fund for the ultimate strength- 
ening of the collection. 
The magnificent California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor was erected on a spot above 
city, overlooking the Pacific Ocean, by 
the late A. B. Spreckels and his wife, Alma 
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Prints 
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and her husband, William W. Quinton, the 
curator. Many notable exhibitions have been 
held there, but the museum has needed repre- 
sentative permanent collections. 

San Francisco, one of the art centers of 
America, where esthetic interest is quick, 
has long been without adequate public col- 
lections. For years it had to be content with 
the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
whose founder was so unfortunate in his 
advisers that the collection of paintings he 
formed is little more than rubbish, something 
of which the city is ashamed, but does not 














know how to get rid of. 








Vermeer of Delft 


Tue Art Dicest reproduces on its first 
page Vermeer’s “The Smiling Girl,’ bought 
by Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, for $500,000, and 
which he has lent to the great Dutch exhibi- 
tion in London, this month. Simultaneously 
there comes from_England the kind permis- 
sion of Mr. E. V. Lucas, the famous essayist 
and art lover, to quote extracts from his sec- 
ond book on the artist, “Vermeer the Mag- 
ical,” which is soon to be brought out by 
Methuen & Co., in connection with the exhi- 
bition. A few years ago Mr. Lucas wrote 
“Vermeer of Delft, the Perfect Painter.” 

Here are the extracts, printed for the first 
time in America: 

“The history of art contains nothing more 
remarkable than the simultaneous and instan- 
tarieous appearance in Holland in the seven- 
teenth century of an almost countless num- 
ber of painters of the highest ability. Most 
of them were born in the sixteen-twenties; 
most of them died in the sixteen-seventies 
and -eighties; and they left no successors. 
The rise of Dutch art and the fall of Dutch 
art were equally sudden. 

“It is perhaps the most complete example 
of the sympathy between supply and demand 
that could be found, outside commerce. In 
that domain such a correspondence is under- 
standable ; but the realm of art has ordinarily 
more of caprice init. . . . 

“Among all the Dutch artists who so mi-, 
raculously came to life in that period, two 


[Continued on page 6] 
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$8,900 in Prizes Awarded by the Chicago Galleries Association 





“The Musician,” by Claude Buck. 


Not until the end of the sixth semi-annual 





| 


exhibition of the artist members of the Chi- | 


cago Galleries Association came the an- 
nouncement of the prize awards, which 
aggregated $8,900. First prize ($1,000) was 
taken by Claude Buck for “The Musician,” 
and second ($750) by Randolph LaSalle 
Coats for “Vanity,” both of which Tue Art 
Dicest herewith reproduces. The winner of 


a 


“Vanity,” by Rudolph LaSalle Coats. 


the third prize ($500) was Frederic Tellan- 
der for “Point Neuf.” 

The following artists received prizes rang- 
ing from $400 to $250 each: Gardner 
Symons, Max Wieczorek, Paul Trebilcock, 
Pauline Palmer, E. Martin Hennings, Oscar 
E. Berninghaus, Francis Chapin, Dixie Sel- 
den, Edward T. Grigware, James Topping, 
Arthur G. Rider, Stark Davis, Allen J. St. 
John, Charles W. Dahlgreen, Gerald Cassidy, 








Frank C. Peyraud, George Ames Aldrich, 
Beatrice S. Levy, Adam Emory Albright, 
Maurice Braun, John F. Stacey. Miss Ruth 
Sherwood received the Mrs. E. Mansfield 
Jones prize ($200) for small sculpture. 

The jury was composed of L. L. Valentine, 
William Nelson Pelouze, Carl Preussl, Frank 
V. Dudley and Charles P. Killgore. The 
exhibition consisted of 125 paintings and 12 
sculptures. 





Vermeer of Delft 
[Concluded from page 5] 


stand out as most remarkable ; and those two 
are Rembrandt and Vermeer—Rembrandt by 
his rugged streugth, and Vermeer by a se- 
rene distinction and a technical perfection 
never even approached by any other crafts- 
man. 

“The reason why I have chosen Vermeer 
as a subject for this discourse is that he is 
of all painters the one to whom the phrase 
‘The Perfect Painter’ is most applicable. 
The phrase is chiefly used of the Italian 
master Andrea del Carto, and sometimes of 
Raphael; and when one considers the ease 
and richness of their manner and the sanctity 
of their subjects, one understands why. 

“Yet it seems to me that, leaving the char- 
acter of the pictures out of the question and 
coming to technique, to the actual quality of 
the paint and of the drawing under the paint, 
and to the effect gained by the paint, then 
the description ‘The Perfect Painter’ is Ver- 
meer’s before any one’s. 

“The theory has been fostered that Ver- 
meer studied for a while immediately under 
Rembrandt; but research indicates that this 
was practically an impossibility. A picture 
in the National Gallery called ‘The Philoso- 
pher,’ by Rembrandt, No. 3,214, high, how- 
ever, very easily be employed to support the 
theory of influence, for the lighting is that 
which we think of now as Vermeer’s own: 
from a window on the left. Nearly all his 
pictures are lighted in this way. But after 
that, there is a no likeness, for Vermeer re- 
joiced in lucidity where Rembrandt loved 
mystery; while to Vermeer paint was some- 


thing to be used with such secrecy that we 


| wonder how his pictures came into being, 
| Rembrandt’s pleasure was to show what pig- 
| ment can do unabashed. 





“There is then no comparison—so that the 
glory is the greater that two Dutch artists 
should each have reached so dazzling a peak 
of accomplishment at the same time. 

“The two men had, however, this resem- 
blance—that both were interested in prob- 
lems of light: what light does when it enters 
a room, and how to paint a room as though 
light were really in it. And, of course, ulti- 
mately, light is the best of painting. No 
picture that has no light in it is really a good 
picture. A painter’s chief duty is to create 
light. 

“The number of Vermeer’s pictures ac- 
cepted by the authorities was thirty-eight in 
1923; since then, in 1925, an unmistakable 
work from his hand was discovered by Dr. 
Hofstede de Groot, ‘The Girl in a Hat with 
a Read Feather,’ and a pendant to Mr. 
Widener’s ‘Girl in a Chinese Hat.’ This new 
picture, which was sold by Messrs. Knoedler, 
is now in the collection of Mr. Andrew Mel- 
lon, the American statesman, who is also the 
owner of “The Smiling Girl,’ which came to 
him more recently through Messrs. Duveen, 
and of another, ‘Lace-maker,’ both of which 
are said to be beyond cavil. It looks as 
though Mr. Mellon intended to be the owner 
of all Vermeers that now come into the 
market, and it may well have been he who, 
I am credibly informed, recently offered the 
present head of the Czernin family in Vienna 
a million dollars for the picture of the 
‘Artist in his Studio.’ ” 

It is likely that Mr. Lucas has not seen 
that “rare and radiant maiden,” “The Smil- 





ing Girl,” which America has the good for- 
tune to possess, since he does not comment 
on her in his book. There is every reason j 
to believe she was one of Vermeer’s daugh- 
ters, and a sister of the famous “Young Girl” 
of the Mauritshuis, for they have many 
points of similarity. Some of Mr. Lucas’ 
following remarks on her might well have 
been inspired by “The Smiling Girl”: 

“The picture is not only the most beautiful 
thing in Holland, but the most satisfying and 
exquisite product of brush and color that I 
have seen, and, though Dutch, how unlike 
any other Dutch work! 

“Think of what has been happening in the 
world during the years this sweet face was 
set upon canvas—the evolutions and trage- 
dies, the lives lived and ended, the whole , 
passionate, fretted progress of the nations! 
Leonardo’s ‘Monna Lisa’ has smiled a cen- 
tury and more longer, and she has been 
looked upon every day for centuries except 
in that dark period when she was stolen; 
but this child, much more wonderful as 2 
conquest of man over pigment, smiled unseet, 
for when she was bought at a Hague auction » 
a few years ago for two florins, thirty cents, 
her surface was obliterated. 

“But leaving aside the human interest of 
the picture, did you ever see such ease a 
there is in this painting, such concealment of 
effort? It is as though the paint evoked 
life rather than counterfeited it: as though 
the child had been waiting there behind the 
canvas to emerge at the touch of the brush- 
wand. é 

“ ‘Vermeer the Magical’ I have called him, 
and there is magic here. You are m 
presence of the unaccountable. Paint—@ 
recognized medium—has exceeded its powet- 
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Toledo Holds Loan Exhibition 





ABOV E—Pottery Funerary Urn. Zapotecan culture, the figure of 
formal design. Oaxaca, Mexico. Lent by Detroit Institute of Arts. 


AT RIGHT—Black Jar. 


Figure of man, realistic portrait face 


of the Art 


and conventionalized body. American Museum of Natural History. 


[Concluded from page 5} 
sonian Institution; Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
New York; Toledo Scale Company; Mrs. 
Hannah Vosper, Ann Arbsr, Mich. 

The beauty and scope of the exhibition are 
surprising. It ranges all over America, and 
among the classifications appear the words 
Aztec, Toltec, Nazca, Inca and Maya. There 
are gold amulets and ornaments of: the Incas 
that the Spaniards failed to get ; carved jades 
with their beautiful, conventionalized bird, 
animal and human forms that show the 


esthetic side of the ancient Americans; and | 


primitive stone figures and heads from Costa 
Rica that suggest Rodin. Stone slabs from 
the Central American excavations are amaz- 
ing in the sophistication of their convention- 
alized designs. Other pieces display a real- 
ism in depicting human faces that rivals that 
of Egypt. The textiles, some of which are 
as fresh as though woven yesterday, repeat 
bird, fish, animal and human motifs. 


“These objects,” says the catalogue, “speak | 


to us of the manners, customs, religions and 


of Ancient America 





superstitions, the serious thought and the 
| humor of races whose origin and history are 
still unknown. The recent discover- 
ies all over the world of the evidences of 
| peoples long lost in the haze of antiquity, 
| under encroaching waters, within tangled 
| forests, and beneath shifting sands, disclose 
| that even in the primitive there was a desire 
| for beauty which is proof that their moti- 
vating impulse was not born of pure neces- 
sity, but evolved from a certain dignity of 
| purpose.” 





Birren and the Ant 


When critics praise artists and their writ- 
ings are quoted, the result looks like the 
thing that publishers call a “blurb.” Joseph 
Birren’s landscapes are usually on exhibition 
at some American gallery, critics are all 
the time praising them, and if THe Art 
Dicest “digested” all of them, every issue 
wou'd contain what would look like a “blurb” 
for Mr. Birren. He recently exhibited at 
the Almco Galleries in Chicago under the 
auspices of the All-Illinois Society of Fine 
Arts. If the review of Eleanor Jewett in 
the Tribune were quoted, it would be a 
“Dlurb,”” but T. V. in the Evening Post 
wrote something that has Art Dicest read- 
ability, 

This critic imagined that an ant turned 
Connoisseur and attempting to make an in- 
spection of a Birren landscape. “An ant,” 





wrote T. V., “is one of nature’s locomotive 
miracles, but it’s likely that even a powerful 
model of eight-legged ant would find the 
going rough across the surface of any paint- 
ing by Joseph Birren. One can imagine a 
discouraged ant sitting down to mop his 
antennae and cussing the road map that di- 
rected him into his jumble of hills and 
hollows long before reaching the midway 
mark of a three-foot Birren canvas. For 
when Joe Birren sits down to paint he dips 
in his brush and lays it on in wads. The 
result is a curiously deep and tapestry-like 
canvas which most people, not sympathizing 
with the ant family, will look at and call 
quite pleasing. 

“The appraisal is legitimate enough, for 
while it is doubtful if any self-respecting 
nude would stand to be pimpled up in the 
manner of a Birren landscape, in his par- 
ticular field of subject matter the artist 
may be said to have scored a success.” 


Gamley of Scotland 


H. S. Gamley, R. S. A., famous Scottish 
sculptor, died in Paris, and Edinburgh hon- 
ored him by bringing him back by “the high 
road” and burying him in the Old Dean 
Cemetery among her other sons of renown. 
He was working on a colossal figure, and 
death took him the day after it was com- 
pleted. 

Throughout the whole of Scotland there 
are memorials done by Mr. Gamley. In 1922 
he was commissioned by royalty to execute 
the large bronze statue of King Edward VII 
for Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, a work 
truly regal in its dignity and power, which 
was unveiled by King George and Queen 
Mary. The sculptor’s friends will remember 
him, also, for another art, for he had a beau- 
tiful tenor voice, and no one who heard him 
sing the old Scottish ballads ever could 
forget. 
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A. B. Davies, Dead at His Easel, Will Live as American Master 





“Hermes and the Infant Dionysus,” 


Regarded by some as the greatest con- 
temporary American painter, Arthur B. 
Davies died on Oct. 24 near a mountain town 
in Italy, stricken with heart disease as he 
worked on a landscape. He was with friends, 


but none of them knew his home address, . 


and his death was not revealed to the world 
until just before Christmas, when Mrs. 
Davies, in alarm, went to France and there 
learned of his demise, and the fact that his 
ashes were being treasured in Italy for his 
family. There are two sons, Allan Dunbar 
and Arthur David. 

Mr. Davies. was 66. He was born in 
Utica, N. Y., of Scotch and Welsh parent- 
age, studied art under Dwight Williams and 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, and began 
his career as illustrator for the St. Nicholas 
Magazine. 


by Arthur B. Davies. In the Charles W. Harkness Collection, Cleveland Meonith 


It was the painter’s romantic landscapes 
with figures, in a Florentine vein, that first 
caused him to be acclaimed a master. When 
Modernism came along, he embraced it, with 
Celtic zest, and executed many paintings and 
water colors in the Cubistic manner. Still 
bJater, he developed another style and_ devoted 
himself mainly to water color landscapes .in 
Fratice, the Pyrenees and Italy. The ‘drt 
world Has not yet become familiar with his 
third period; but memorial exhibitions will 
now be held, with perhaps a great retro- 
spective at which his art can he surveyed in 
its entirety. 

The first memorial exhibition was hung in 
a day or two after the newspapers announced 
the painter’s death. It consists of a group 
of about fifteen pairitings which will be on 
view for several weeks at the Brooklyn Mu- 


seum, mainly examples of his earlier period. 
These romantic landscapes will probably be 
most prized by collectors. 

“Hermes and the Infant Dionysus,” by 
Mr. Davies, just purchased for the Charles 
W. Harkness collection of the Cleveland 


»Museum, is reproduced in the Bulletin of the 
“museum with an. appréciation by William 


M. Milliken, curator of paintings. “The art 
of Davies-is.of a highly sophisticated order,” 
says M. Millikén. But he-is never “purely 
representative or coldly intellectual; his is 
too emotional a nature, too Celtic a char- 
acter. His Welsh blood shows even though 
his direct inspiration is from the world of 
Greece and Rome, or from Sicily and south- 
ern Italy—that half world where the two 
met and mingled.” 





“Temples” 


It had to be done and Florence Davies of 
the Detroit News did it. She has attacked 
with disdain and sarcasm the habit of the 
big cinema magnates of building “movie 
palaces” to look like Mayan or Egyptian 
temples or something else calculated to 
make good advertising but execrable twen- 
tieth century architecture. The idea orig- 
inated in Los Angeles and has spread over 
the country, Detroit being a bad sufferer. 

“As advertising,” writes Miss Davies, 
“any one of the last five or six movie 
theatres built in Detroit would rate as a 
‘knockout.’ It is fair to assume that the 
public gets a certain passing thrill out of 
pretending that they are in a Hindu temple 
one week, a Chinese palace another and a 
Maya hall another. Furthermore, it is per- 
fectly possible that a certain amount of 
creditable research and study may go into 
the employment of authentic ornamental 
motifs which have been borrowed from an- 
other civilization. 

“But as architecture, the attempt to in- 
troduce the garment of one civilization into 
a wholly different period and environment 
is of doubtful value. And so we have been 
busy in America building a lot of archeo- 
logical specimens which have some value 
for show, but which as architecture are 
wholly unsound and even foolish. 

“What we are waiting for. is a theater 
which will express our own times and ma- 


terials, our own life and way of building. 
This is the problem which we have solved 
in the modern industrial building, in the 
factory and commercial building. 

“The whole idea of making one thing look 
like another, whether it is the use of a 
Maya sacrificial vessel for a co!d cream 
box, the Hindoo temple for a movie theater 
or the garlands of the French courts for 
a twentieth century business block, is all 
just about as foolish as that variety of 
home-made art which tended to trim up a 
rolling pin as a holder for button hooks 
or to embellish the interior of a frying pan 
with a landscape, hanging the whole thing 
up for a wall ornament, a practice which 
was not unheard of in the eighties.” 





Eighteen Rubin Paintings Sold 

During the first ten days of the exhibition 
of paintings by Rubin, the Palestinian art- 
ist, at the Guarino Galleries, New York, 
eighteen works were sold. Among the 
buyers were Otto Kahn, John Erskine and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Lewisohn. It was 
Mr. Kahn’s first incursion into the modern- 
istic field. On account of the unusual in- 
terest, the exhibition will be kept open to 
Jan. 6. 


Prints Tumble Off the Walls 
Word comes from the Print Club of Phila- 
delphia that durin gthe first two weeks of 
its international exhibition 139 prints have 








been sold. 





Guaranteed 


An extraordinary auction is to be held at 
the American Art Galleries on Jan 17, 18 
and 19 inasmuch as every article in the 
catalogue is to be sold “under an absolute 
guarantee to be exactly as _ represented.” 
The collection will be of Italian art, chiefly 
of the Renaissance period, made up from 
the cream of several collections. 

For this sale the auction house has ob- 
tained the services of Professor Luigi 
Grassi, newly created national chief of the 
Italian antiquarians, who has made a special 
trip to America to act as expert. Readers 
of Tue Art Dicest will recognize in this 
an approach to the French system, whereby 
experts are employed for each auction who 
are materially responsible to the public. 

American auction houses heretofore have 
invariable printed in their catalogues that 
they will not be responsible for the correct- 
ness of the description, authenticity or gen- 
uineness of any lot, nor make any warranty 





Utrillo Is Seriously Ill 


Maurice Utrillo is seriously ill and great 
anxiety is felt by his friends. He is 
France’s “Blakelock,”—neglected until he 
was shut up in a sanitarium. Unlike Blake- 
lock, he recovered and began to paint again, 
did some of his best work, and was lionized. 
Not long ago he was decorated by the gov- 
ernment. 
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The Forgery Issue 


The world is full of echoes of the Dossena 
and Van Gogh affairs. One of them was 
heard at the convention of the Archzological 
Institute of America, when Prof. Franklin 
P. Johnson, of the fine arts department of 
Duke University, expressed doubt as to the 
authenticity of two supposedly Greek sculp- 
tures at the Metropolitan Museum of Art— 
one the so-called Dios-Kouri fragment of a 
relief, the other the Praxitelian bust of an 
athlete. Reasoning from alleged inconsis- 
tencies in style and period, he asserted his 
belief that both were modern forgeries. 

Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, curator of the 
classical department of the museum, took 
issue with him as to the inconsistencies, and 
also pointed out that both works bore the 
marks of lichen roots, which, when examined 
under a magnifying glass, were seen to be 
covered with a stony coating. 

The best material on both the Dossena and 
Van Gogh cases comes from Germany. 
Kladderadatsch, the Berlin comic periodical 
that appears “daily with the exception of 
weekdays,” had a recognizable portrait of 
Van Gogh, who was made to say: “How 
remarkable! I wasn’t able to sell any of my 
pictures, and now every forgery brings 
50,000 marks.” 

One of the questions raised in the German 
press is: “If a work of art is valued by 
esthetic standards, what does it matter who 
made it?” Thinking along these lines, Hans 
Siemsen, in the 8-Uhr-Abendblatt, grins ma- 
liciously: “We had believed that one liked, 
bought, collected pictures and works of art 
because they pleased, because they were 
beautiful, because one got enjoyment from 
them. Lord, how naive! No, one buys and 
collects no pictures however beautiful and 
significant and excellent they may be. What 
does ‘beautiful,’ what does ‘significant’ mean? 
That nobody knows. Genuine they must be. 
Then one knows what one has.” And con- 
cerning Dossena: “With the appearance of 
genuineness came the appearance of beauty.” 

The same idea lies, more soberly, in the 
mind of Lothar Brieger, who writes in the 
B. Z. am Mittag: “A large part of the 
blame in all such cases lies with the public, 
which buys names instead of pictures.” 





The Prize, Recognition 

Artists have been invited to send pictures 
to the Buchanan Galleries, 556 Madison Ave., 
New York, for a group exhibition at which 
some very valuable prizes will be awarded. 
These prizes will not consist of money or 
medals, but of that other thing which means 
so much to a painter, the backing of an 
art dealer. Artists wishing to submit their 
work are asked to communicate immediately 
with the galleries. ; 
x “I am doing this,” said Helen Buchanan, 
mn order to enlarge the scope of our ex- 
hibitions in 1929, so as to inctude capable 
artists in greater diversity than heretofore. 
I will pick out three, or possibly four, art- 
ists of the finer type with a view toward 
arranging one-man exhibitions for them. 
Of these selected artists, I will naturally 
demand that they have sufficient ability and 
distinction of style, regardless of whether 
they are known to the public or not, to 
Warrant my devoting my time to them 
through the use of the various mediums of 
Publicity, development and marketing. I 
will give the ones I select the opportunity 
to make names for themselves and enter 


the ranks of the recognized and successful 
artists of today.” 





Memorial Show for Helen K. McCarthy 





“Gulls,” by Helen K. McCarthy. 


The art world is paying its tribute to 
Helen K. McCarthy, landscape painter, who 
died on November 1. A memorial exhibition 
of her work is being held at the Milch Gal- 
leries, New York, under the auspices of a 
committee consisting of Miss Susan E. Hall, 
Miss Harriet Sartain; Miss Melinda Foster, 
Elliott Daingerfield and Henry B. Snell. 
The two latter were her teachers years ago 
at the Philadelphia School of Design. 

In addition Miss Melinda Foster, her 
friend, has offered a “Helen K. McCarthy 





Memorial Prize’ of $250 to the National 
Academy of Design, to be awarded for a 
landscape by a woman under 40, but not to 
an associate member of the Academy, nor 
twice in succession, nor more than twice to 
the same artist. The Academy’s council is 
expected to approve the arrangement. 

It is interesting to note that the California 
poet, John Russell McCarthy, is Miss Mc- 
Carthy’s half-brother. John Burroughs said 
that no writer since Emerson had sung the 
song of nature as McCarthy had. 





New Charleston Gallery 


Charleston, S. C., has a new exhibition | 
gallery, known as the Sollee Court Gallery | 


and located in the ancient building which 
DuBose Heyward made famous as “Cat 
Fish Row” in his play, “Porgy,” but which 
was locally known as “Cabbage Row.” 
building was converted into studios by the 
New York !andscape architect, Loutrel W. 
Briggs. 

The initial exhibition was participated in 
by eight Charleston artists—Alice Huger 
Smith, Elizabeth O’Neil Verner, Anna Hey- 
ward Taylor, Alfred Hutty, Mrs. E. S. 
Hash, Eola Willis, Antonnette Rhett and 
E. I. R. Jennings. 





From Turkey to Raleigh 


The | 


| other day. 


Of the Old School 


1840, Charles Carryl Coleman 
was a painter of the old romantic and re- 
ligious school. About 50 years ago he 
bought a beautiful villa, the Villa Narcissus, 
on the island of Capri. He died there the 
He had been a union soldier, 
and he carried an air of gallantry. He 
would return to America now and then, 
bringing his pictures with him. The last 
time was just before the world war. He 
was old then, the vogue of his style had 
passed, but he he!d a show in an impro- 


Born in 


| vised gallery, and carried it off gallantly. 
| Then he returned to Capri, and slipped si- 
| lently into the past. 


In the early part of November the cables | 
from Europe were telling of the portrait | 


George Wharton Edwards painted in Paris 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, after great diffi- 


Culties in getting sketches of the Turkish | 


dictator in Anatolia. In the latter part of 


November Mr. Edwards was attending the | 
opening of an exhibition of his works in | 


Raleigh, N. C. Art and artists travel on 
winged steeds these days. 


Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune, 
recalls Coleman’s “Christ Walking on the 
Sea,” which he said rose to a high spiritual 
plane. “But mostly he was content to por- 
tray the life about him—peasants at work 
at an old olive press, or some such theme. 
. . He was a capab!e, interesting painter. 
As such he will have his place in the story 
of the American art of his time, and as a 
personality his memory will be affectionately 


| treasured.” 
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A Palace of Arts 


Will New York soon have the long-pro- 
jected Palace of Arts in which great interna- 
tional exhibitions may be held, and which 
will provide galleries for the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the Independents and other 
organizations? 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has acquired from 
Columbia University the three blocks of 
ground between Forty-eighth and Fifty-first 
streets, Fifth and Sixth avenues, as the site 
of an art center group which “will be an 
inspiration to city planners the world over,” 
as one newspaper puts it. The core of the 
project will be the new Metropolitan Opera 
House, which will occupy part of the central 
block and face a wide plaza. 

It is said the edifices will be of monu- 
mental classic type, probably of white mar- 
ble, designed so as to form a beautiful sky 
line. It is reported that the purchase price 
was $100,000,000. 





Some Effective Propaganda 

The American Federation of Arts has 
done a brilliant thing in connection with 
the International Exhibition of Ceramic Art 
which it organized and which is now making 
the rounds of the American museums. It 
has brought out a 24-page booklet quoting 
in their completeness the reviews written 
by Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York 





— 


A French Primitive, Nameless but Precious 





“Portrait of a Man.” French, XVIth 
Century. 


Simply as a “Portrait of a Man” by a 
French primitive painter of the early XVIth 
century, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
has hung this new acquisition. Although it 


around his neck. The eyes are blue, slightly 
tinged with green, and the background is of 
copper green, a color not used by painters 
now because of the special technique required 
in its application. A dark green edge sur- 
rounds the panel like a frame, a frequent 
characteristic of paintings of the period. 





Collector Acquires a Gerard Dou 

“An Old Woman Peeling an Apple,” by 
Gerard Dou, a variant of the painting of the 
same subject in the Hermitage, Leningrad, 
has been bought by Henry Judson, a New 
York collector, through Corona Mundi, In- 
ternational Art Center. It was formerly in 
the Aaronsohn collection of London. The 
artist, born in the same city and in the same 
year as Rembrandt, in Leyden in 1613, was 
not influenced by the latter, but pursued a 
style characterized by finesse and detail. 


John F. White, Art Dealer, Dead 


John F. White, for many years an art 
dealer in Pittsburgh, who two years ago 
established a gallery at 37 West 47th St, 
New York, is dead. He dealt in decorative 
paintings, largely old masters. The gallery 
will be continued by Mrs. White. 












































Times, Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tri- | is a masterly little work, on a wooden panel SPACIOUS STUDIO 
bune and Helen Appleton Read of the | 6 by 10 inches, nd attempt is made to ascribe with north light in Pent House of 170 Fifth 
Brooklyn Eagle. These booklets will be | it to one of the better known masters of the Avenue, New York, for rent at vensomaite 
- J ceaae . : 2 figure by the day, k, ith. jot 
available to all who view the display, and, | period. = ; ; cedebas cunaias oe tease Geil 
taken together, shed a light on modern cer- It is a sensitive rendering of a man with a A. THORNTON BISHOP 
amics that cannot fail to engross anyone | double pointed beard, clad in a black velvet 105 W. 40th Street New York City 
whose interest is aroused. coat and small black hat, with a gold chain 
PAINTINGS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
A big man who appre- belong in American schools and homes. They are reproduced oe vad 
a ‘ill find it perfectly in every detail of line and color by Arcolor Prints. Ro chasell K ont. 
ciates art will find 1 A new illustrated catalog listing prints so far issued will be 2774x36" : 
of value to see us. mailed you on request. Unframed $15.00. 
40 E. 497TH Sr. A. R I S S L I N G New York 
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Into the Louvre 


A temporary closing of the Luxembourg 
Museum has been decided upon. This will 
allow its active curator, M. Paul Masson, 
to carry out some important changes. They 
consist chiefly in transferring to the Louvre 
a number of pictures which time and expert 
opinion have marked as being worthy. 

The works to be removed number about 
200, but it is not certain that all these will 
find their way to the Louvre. All the paint- 
ings of artists born in 1840 and earlier are 
eligible for transfer. These include Har- 
pignies, Gustave Moreau, Bonnat, Manet, 
Monet, Sisley and Renoir. 

This final step in the recognition of the 
Impressionist school will be universally ap- 
proved. The fierce struggles which followed 
the coming of the Impressionists to the Lux- 
embourg belong now to art history. How- 
ever, many lovers of Impressionism who 
passed through this heroic period will not 
see their departure for the Louvre without 
some heaviness of heart, for they know they 
will no longer perceive in the gloomy rooms 
of the old palace quite the fresh and airy 
atmosphere of the pictures of Argenteuil, 
Bougival, Vétheuil and the Moulin de la 
Galette, which illuminated the little Salle 
Caillebote in the Luxembourg. 





Yarrow, Italy, New Hampshire 
William Yarrow, after his exhibition at 
the Anderson Galleries, New York, sailed 
for Italy, where he has resided for four 
years. He will return from Florence in 
June, to paint in New Hampshire. 
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Maurice H. Goldblatt 
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by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
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Dorio-Pamfilio Gallery, Rome; Royal 
Gallery, Bologna; Imperial Gal- 
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and appraise paintings for 
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paintings. 
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Terrific 


“Moses.” 


Original drawing by Michel- 
angelo. 


Tue Art Dicest takes pleasure in pre- 
senting this most important “artist’s docu- 
ment” to its readers. It was offered for 
publication by the American Art Galleries, 
and its authenticity is taken for granted by 
the magazine since it belongs to the famous 
collection of original drawings formed by 
V. Winthrop Newman of New York, which 
will be dispersed at auction on the evening 
of Jan. 9. It is recorded as being from the 
collection of Guiseppi Vallardi. 

As art lovers will see at a glance, this is 
the “Moses” of Michelangelo. It is catalogued 
as the original study for the head ot the 
statue for the tomb of Pope Julius II in 
Rome. It is terrific in its power. 





“Peoria Group” to Hold Exhibition 
There is a “Peoria group” of artists, some 


of whom work in Peoria and some of whom 


are located in New York, Chicago and else- 
where. The Art Institute of Peoria and the 


All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts are spon- 


soring an exhibition of the group, which will 
be held at the Almco Galleries, in Chicago, 
Jan. 18 to 31. It will include paintings, 


water colors, miniatures, prints and sculp- 
ture. Plans are being made to send the exhi- 


bition to the larger cities of Illinois. 
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GUARINO 
GALLERY 


Representing 


LIVING ITALIAN ARTISTS 
Jan. 8-Feb. 9 


Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings and 
Tapestry 
by DEPARO 


Following this, exhibitions by young Italian 
artists will continue. 


600 Maprison Ave. 











New York | 

















ARTISTS! 


GROUP exhibition to take place 

during the year, and from which 
artists of quality will be selected for 
one-man exhibitions throughout the 
year, is being arranged at the Bu- 
chanan Galleries now. Artists wishing 
to submit pictures for this group exhi- 
bition should get in touch with the 
Buchanan Galleries within the next 
ten days. 

BUCHANAN GALLERIES 
556 Madison Ave., Bet. 55th and 56th 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS 


OF TODAY 


PAINTINGS for the CON- 
SERVATIVE as well as the 
PROGRESSIVE TASTE 


Dudensing Galleries 


FIVE EAST 57th STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


eAinslie Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


677 FIFTH AVB. 1730 SANSOM 8ST. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Paintings by American and 
European Artists 











California Branch 


AINSLIE GALLERIES 


with Barker Brothers 


LOS ANGELES 














Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 
145 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Chase Bank Bldg. 








Yérke @Ballery 


Continuous Exhibitions of Paintings 
by American and European Artists 


2000 S St. WASHINGTON, D. C, 











HELEN HACKETT 
GALLERY 
Bellows Lithographs 


Regent 6672 9 E. 57th St., New York 














WESTON GALLERIES 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Bet. 59th and 60th Sts. 


Italian, Dutch, French, English 
and Early American Paintings 
Relining and Restoring a Specialty 


644 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















JI. Y¥. MATSUMOTO 
ORIENTAL ART STUDIOS 
Fine art objects, antiques, Japanese pictures, 
frames and screens. Repairing of ivory novel- 
ties. 124 W. 34th 8t., New York City. 
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LANDSCAPES 


Wo. H. Srncer, Jr. 
Still Life Painting 
by 
Jacos DooYEWAARD 


LANDSCAPES 
by 
Water GriFFIN 


Frans Buffa 


and Sons 


58 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 





Our River in Summer by Wm. H. Singer, Jr. 














Metropolitan Galleries 


OLD AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


- 


English and French Portraits and 
Landscapes of the 18th Century 


i. 


SELECTED BARBIZON and 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


578 Madison Ave. New York 


Opposite American Art Galleries, corner 57th St. 





























Announcing the Opening of the 


BALZAC 
GALLERIES 


WORKS OF ART 
OLD MASTERS 


NEW YORK: 40 EAST 57th STREET Plaza 6740 


PARIS: MAISON DE BALZAC 49 RUE RAYMOND 
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New Museums 


Three new art museums in Illinois ang 
one in California figure among recent news 
items. The one most nearly established js 
the Illinois State Museum in Springfield 
and for the present its collection will be 
confined to the work of contemporary art. 
ists, making it unique among such instity. 
tions. It was dedicated on June 23, last, 
when eleven gifts were made by visitors 
from the annual exhibition there of the 
Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. Now eight. 
een more works have been purchased from 
the same exhibition for the museum, and 
among the artists represented are Oskar 
Gross, Martin Hennings, George Oberteuf- 
fer, Tunis Posen, Marshall D. Smith, Jos- 
ephine Reichmann and Carl Hallsthammar, 
the latter by a wood carving. 

The beginnings of an art gallery have been 
made at the State University at Urbana, and 
eleven oil paintings, one water color and 
two lithographs have been selected for the 
nucleus. The artists included are Harry A, 
Vincent, Richard E. Miller, Frederick 
Frieseke, Frank V. Dudley, Edgar Payne, 
Amos Aldrich, John Whorf and Joseph 
Pennell. The Payne and Aldrich works 
were presented by James M. Cowan of 
Aurora. On the committee of selection are 
Lorado Taft and a group of college pro- 
fessors. 

A movement has been started to establish 
a gallery at Evanston for the students of 
Northwester University and for citizens as 
well. 

Hollywood, Cal., which has an art com- 
munity distinct from that of Los Angeles 
proper, may have a new museum in Barns- 
dall Park. Miss Aline Barnsdall is said 
to have offered land for the building pro- 
vided it is designed by R. M. Schindler, a 
modern architect. Prof. Joseph Pijoan of 
Pomona College,.author of “An Outline 
History of Art,” has sailed for Spain where, 


the subject. 





Aboriginal Art 


It seems likely that the next few years 
will bring a decided movement to conserve 
what survives of the art of the American 
Indian and to encourage native artists who 
have developed in the tribes. At the regional 
conference of the American Federation of 
Arts held in Denver in December, a large 
part of the program was devoted to the art 
of the Indian. 

Kenneth M. Chapman, curator of arche- 
ology and ethnology of the Museum of New 
Mexica read a paper on “Development of 
the American Indian Artist,” and Allen T. 
True, mural decorator, of Denver, told of 
“The Cultural Significance of Indian Art to 
the White Race.” Perhaps most significant, 
however, was a document presented by J. R. 
Kettle, of the Sioux, which he is circulating 
among the various tribes, for signatures, 


American Indians, one of the purposes 

which would be “to preserve and further 
develop Indian art.” This petition asks for 
the sanction of the federal government and 
an appropriation to pay half the expense. 











it was reported, he will confer with her on ? 


urging the calling of a grand council of ; 











CARL KLEIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Art objects—Paintings 
Interiors of homes—Furniture 


9 EAST 58TH STREET 
REGENT 4540-41 NEW YORK OITY 
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Durand-Ruel Dead 


Joseph Durand-Ruel, senior member of the 
famous art firm which, founded in 1803, has 
galleries in Paris and New York, died at his 
home in Paris on Dec. 30. 

Mr. Durand-Ruel, true to the traditions of 
his family, was first of all a connoisseur of 
gainting, and his private collection of works 
by the great impressionist masters, which he 
considered too precious to sell, is considered 
one of the finest in the world. This collec- 
tion was founded by his father, Paul Durand- 
Ruel, who established the firm’s branch in 
America and who did more than anyone else 
to make Americans acquainted with the 
works of Manet, Monet, Degas, Renoir, Sis- 
ley and Pissarro. 

The house of Durand-Ruel early became 
interested in the impressionist painters, and 
sought to make a market for their work 
when it was contemned and despised. It 
bought hundreds and thousands of pictures 
from the artists because they could not sell 
them elsewhere. Later, with recognition, 
fortune descended upon them and the firm 
that had backed them. 

Previously the Durand-Ruels had spon- 
sored in the same manner the artists of the 
Barbizon school, particularly Corot and Mil- 
let, and had the same ultimate victory. 

Mr. Durand-Ruel is survived by his wife, 
two sons, Pierre and Charles, and two 
daughters. 





Artist Inherits $1,000,000 


Moorhouse Lindley Johnson, American 
artist residing in Paris, was bequeathed 
$1,000,000 by the will of his mother, who 
lived at Brookline, Mass. 








, EXHIBITION FROM ‘ 
JANUARY FIFTH 


AT THE 


: ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


489 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK ; 


MEDIEVAL & 
. RENAISSANCE | 


ART 
PAINTINGS 
; SCULPTURE : 

ARMOUR 
& A FEW PIECES OF 
18TH CENTURY 
FURNITURE , 
FROM THE 


| FREDERIC 


SPITZER 
COLLECTION 


SOLD BY ORDER 
OF HIS HEIRS 

MME. LA BARONNE 
COCHE DE LA FERTE 
& MME. AUGUSTIN 
7 REY DE VILLETTE d 

PARIS 7 
CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR 





7 
at 








@To be sold Wednesday, Thursday 

wa. oons, Friday afternoon | 

evening, Saturday afternoon § 

January 9,10, 11, 12 
at 2 o’clock & 8:15 





§ SALES BY MR. F. A. CHAPMAN 
AND MR. A. N. BADE 


56. >¢. cya 

















Whole Club Acts as Its Jury of Award 











“Stronghold,” by Leland Curtis. 


When. the Painters’ and Sculptors’ Club 
held its fourth annual exhibition at the Cali- 
fornia State Exposition Building, in Los 
Angeles, it selected the prize winners in a 
unique way. The club held its annual dinner, 
and, the members feeling genial and happy, 
went over to the gallery and voted. “That 
is certainly the essence of democracy,” re- 
marked the Times; “and the awards seem to 
have gone to the deserving.” 


To use the Times’ language: “The gold 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


.a big and simple 


medal was given to IF. Grayson Sayer’s 
‘Song of the Desert,’ a wandering minstrel 
in a setting of sand, sage and desolation, 
The silver medal went to Leland Curtis for 
rendering of mountain 
crags and wind-blown clouds which is called 
‘Stronghold. The bronze medal went to 
Carl Yens for an allegorical painting entitled 
‘Enlightenment’.” 

Honorable mentions were given to John 
Cotton, Walter Cheever and Paul Sample. 








665 Firta AveNvuE, NEw York 








Self Portrait by John Opie, R. A. 
(“The Cornish Wonder,” 1761-1807) 
Described by William Roberts as “particularly good, a striking portrait of a very 
strong personality.” 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters. 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 





TELEPHONE: Pxraza 0505 
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A Young Artist Captures All the Critics 


* 


* 


oad 





“A Composition” by Robert Brackman. 


Hundreds of artists hold exhibitions, but 
few “arrive.” This is the heart-break and 
the gamble of art. It is a pleasure, there- 


fore, to record the fact when a young painter | 


makes a universal hit with the critics. Rob- 
ert Brackman showed his pastel drawings at 
Babcock’s, New York, and the writers were 
so favorably agreed that excerpts from their 
reviews will sound like a publisher’s “blurb.” 

“One of the more thorough-going of the 
younger draughtsmen,” said the Herald 
Tribune (conservative in art), “Brackman 
gives thought to form and composition and 
knows the art of conveying in a simple study 
the essence of completeness.” 

The American (ultra-conservative) said 
the exhibition marked “another step in the 
steady advance this young artist is making to 
first rank among our New York painters. 
Wherever the eye falls on the walls where 
his pictures are hung, there is instantly 
awakened a deeply satisfying sense of admir- 
able craftsmanship, backed by the soundest 
possible knowledge of the human . figure, 
alike in form and substance, superb. color, 
and a feeling for decorative design.” Con- 
cerning “A Composition,” herewith repro- 
duced, the American said: “Here we see a 





head, face and figure rounded over a struc- 
ture of bones with a solid grace rarely seen 
nowadays.” , 

The Times observed that Mr. Brackman 
was “a man who has arrived at a distin- 
guished style of his own; his draughtsman- 
ship is increasingly good.” The Evening 
Post thought the “first impression may be of 
the beauty of surfaces and harmony of deli- 
cate tones, but there are both vitality and 
breadth in the conceptions and handling. ... 
The nudes of these fluent pastels have more 
than charm to recommend them; they have 
anatomical soundness of structure.” The 
Morning Telegraph said that “his groupings 
of figures are graceful and harmonious and, 
while modernistic in method of expression, 
they are the expressions of a sane modernist 
who understands quality.” 

Is Brackman a modernist or a conserva- 
tive? You'd never know from the way the 
critics line up. 





J. Louis Webb, Collector, Is Dead 


J. Louis Webb, New York art collector, 
is dead at 73. He was the grandson of Gen- 
eral Samuel Blatchley Webb, one of Wash- 
ington’s officers. 


i 


Soviet Exhibition 


America is at last to see a representative 
exhibition of modern paintings and sculptures 
from Russia. It will be held in connection 
with the Russian Arts and Handicrafts Rx. 
position in Grand Central Palace throughout 
the month of March, and the department wilj 
be in charge of Dr. Christian Brinton, who 
is an authority on modern Russian art, and 
who has passed the last two summers in the 
Soviet Republic. He will prepare a cata. 
logue and will lecture at intervals during the 
exhibition. 

The display will consist of 300 paintings, 
500 drawings and sketches, and 75 sculp- 
tures, including many wood carvings. 

In addition the exposition will contain na- 
tive peasant handicrafts from every section 
of Russia—carving, ivory, linens, toys, lac- 
quer work, silverware, rugs, and the work 
of the Palekh icon painters, who produce 
illuminated boxes which have taken first 
prizes in Paris and Vienna. A collection of 
antique furniture, rugs, pictures, and other 
objects, some dating from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, will also be a part of the exposition, 
which will be sponsored by the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation. 





More Discoveries 


And still they find them. 

A cablegram from Graz, Austria, says that 
a top coat of paint was removed from an 
“Ascension,” owned by a local church, and a 
$500,000 masterpiece by Tintoretto. 13 by 12 
feet, was discovered. The government has 
ordered its perfect restoration. 

A dispatch from Spain says an aged jour- 
nalist found in the garret of a country house 
belonging to an old family a Rembrandt, 
which has been removed to the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Madrid. 





Purchase Three Carnegie Pictures 

The Pittsburgh Athletic Association 
bought from the Carnegie International three 
paintings by Americans, “Race Track, Deau- 
ville’ by Guy Péne du Bois, “Swamp Wil- 
lows” by Ernest Lawson, and “A Christening 
Party at Chartres” by Carl Schmitt. 





Gold Medal for Robert Spencer 


At the 35th annual exhibition of the Art 
Club of Philadelphia, closing on Jan. 4, the 
gold medal was awarded to Robert Spencer 
for “Mansions of Yesterday” and honorable 
mention to E. V. Ashton. 














Lillian Gish by Derujinsky 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Open daily from 9:00 to 6:00 





ART EXHIBITIONS 


of universal interest and cultural appeal 
on view at these galleries at all times 


-ADMISSION FREE 


PaintTincs by LittiAN GENTH, A. N. A. 
ScuLPTURE by GLEB DERUJINSKY 
PaINTINGs 6y EtroreE CASER 


The above will be on exhibition 


Jan. 8th to Jan. 19th 








VAN DIEMEN 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 
BY 


OLD MASTERS | 


NEW YORK 
21 E. 57th Street 
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Unter den Linden 7 
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PAINTINGS 
BRONZES 


ETCHINGS 
PRINTS 


_NINTH FLOOR 
MONROE AT WABASH 


CARSON PIRIE 
aScott & Com 

















When EAST goes WEST they visit 
Pasadena, California, and 


Grace Nicholson’s 


Famous Temple of Oriental Art 
and Art Galleries 


THE CENTER OF ALL ART ACTIV- 
ITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Museum and Collectors’ Specimens from 
Tibet, Eeovg, c yrs Japan, Java, 
out 


46 Norra Los Rostes AVENUE 
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GALLERIES 


Established 1888 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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AINTINGS 


by American and Foreign artists 


Mexzotints : : Etchings 
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“POP HART” 


Monograph by HOLGER CAHILL 
Limited Edition, $10 
Popular Edition, %2 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


113 West 18th Street New York 








G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55 St., New York 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 
1 to 6 p. m. 








Belmont Galleries 
137 East 57th Street, New York 
OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 
Paintings Bought 
Paintings Authenticated 














PAINTINGS BY 
FRED & EDITH K. 


NAGLER 











Jan. 2nd—17th 
AINSLIE GALLERIES 
677 Fifth Avenue 








New York Season 


Henry McBride, of the Sun, is New 
York’s pioneer radical art critic. Heretofore 
his especial aversion has been official and 
fashionable portraiture. Frank O. Salisbury 
is a British painter of royalty and also a 
portrayer of men of affairs both in England 
and America. Recently he showed 90 works 
at the Anderson Galleries. There were pre- 
sentments of Judge Gary, Secretary Mellon, 
L. F. Loree, George F. Baker, Cyrus H. 
McCormick. Also of William T. Dewart, 
head of the Sun. Mr. McBride started a 
column article like this: 

“If Frank O. Salisbury, the English por- 
trait painter, had previously entertained 
doubts as to the definite place he had attained 
in the affections of the American public, they 
must have been dispelled at the first showing 
of his new paintings in the Anderson Gal- 
leries. Such spontaneous enthusiasm has not 
been seen here, for portraiture, since the old 
days, when Sargent flourished. 

“This firm acceptance as an official por- 
trait painter to the period has come about 
quietly, naturally and without fan-fare of 
trumpets. This success can be traced, possi- 
bly, to the general satisfaction with the por- 
trait of the late Judge Gary, the making of 
which was, I believe, the occasion of the 
artist’s first visit to this country. 

“The modern captain of industry or cap- 
tain of finance is, of course, no easy task for 
the portraitist. The costume of today is not 
a special inspiration to the painter. Thé 
Sargent portrait of Henry G. Marquand, 
which hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, is 
usually rated the best solution of the prob- 
lem that Sargent made and certainly stands 
at the head of his production in this country. 
After Sargent came Zorn, who was more 
interested in the sunbeams that played around 
the sitter’s figure than he was in the sitter 
hirnself; and after Zorn there came a succes- 
sion of artists seeking the crown that Sar- 
gent wilfully laid down, but none of them 
quite made the grade. It seemed, 
indeed, for a while that we were not again 
to have a conspicuously successful portrait 
painter. Happily, Mr. Salisbury corrects 
that pessimistic illusion.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle said: “Mr. Salis- 
bury’s popularity is understandable. He is 
an able painter; he gets a likeness and in- 
vests his subject with the elegance and 
distinction characteristic of the British tra- 
dition in portraiture—qualities which are de- 
manded in portraiture by the wealthy and 
socially prominent.” 

* * * 

The critics marveled at the versatility and 
the energy of Malvina Hoflman, at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. She showed 50 pieces, 
a part of her output in the last three years. 
The Post exclaimed: “It seems almost phys- 














Needle Tapestry 
from the studio of 
Miss Amelia Muir Baldwin 


THE ART CENTER 
65 East 56TH STREET 
New York City 


January 7 to 17 inclusive 




















ically impossible that an artist should have 
executed such a body of work in this space 
of time, especially since in passing from one 
gallery to another we find that much of the 
work is on a heroic scale, and that much of 
it is carriedsout by laborious cutting direct 
on the hardest stone.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle dwelt on her interest 
in technical experimentation: “Black mar- 
ble, anthracite coal, treated so that it will 
withstand the blow of the hammer, terra 
cotta, alabaster and sandstone are some of 
the less familiar mediums added to the tra- 
ditional ones of bronze and white marble. 
Her subjects are memorial monumental 
groups, portrait busts of well known people 
and picturesque types.” 

“Her work,” declared the Herald Tribune, 
“obviously proceeds from adventures in 
search after truth. Even when she is 
touched by the current tendency toward 
stylization, as in the ‘Head of a Sengalese 
Soldier, her interest in generalized form 
feels the pressure of her interest in character 
and structure, and the bust is a vitalized 
thing, full of living force.” 


The Times began a two-column review by 
saying that “amazing difficulties have been 
attacked with energy, with concentration and 
with the kind of conscience that welcomes 
every test.” 

* ok * 

Wheeler Williams, young American sculp- 
tor residing in France, who started his career 
as an architect, and who was one of the 
contributors to the “Pioneer Woman” con- 
test, gave his first American show, mainly of 
garden pieces and portraits, at Ferargil’s. 
All the critics commented on the stylism he 
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Packer of Works of Art 
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Packer and Shipping Agent 
14, Rue Gaillon, Paris 


Packer for the Metropolitan Museum 
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R. LERONDELLE 


PACKER AND AGENT 


for the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76 Rue Blanche, Paris [X 


Cable Address: LERONDELLE—PARIS 
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has observed and the consonance of his work 
with architecture. 

“Obviously,” said the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“Mr. Williams has observed the various 
stylisms and manners now current in Eu- 
ropean artistic expression. He has, how- 
ever, with true Anglo-Saxon distrust of ex- 
tremes, kept to the creed which Gerald Kelly 
in his fortword to the catalogue described as 
‘beauty of form and simplicity of design.’ 

“Added to these qualities it may be said 
that Mr. Williams has a distinctly imagina- 
tive point of view. His projects are not 
reminiscent, but each suggests to him a new 
treatment and new investiture.” 

Some of Mr. Williams’ garden pieces are 
in lead, which the Post calls “a happy return 
to a medium in which the beautiful garden 
sculptures of Fontainbleau were executed.” 

* * * 

Peter Arno (the Sun hints that some day 
his real name will come out) may be re- 
garded by posterity as a very great figure in 
art. His exhibition at the Valentine Gallery 
was an event for the critics. The Brooklyn 
Eagle said: 

“Peter Arno, as readers of The New 
Yorker are well aware, is the originator of 
‘Whoops’ and the many other keenly ob- 
served satirizations of contemporary manners 
and morals which have also appeared in that 
publication. Seeing the originals of the 
drawings without the witty legends it is 
easier to judge them as drawings—that is, 
on their artistic merit. Not but what the 
humor and comment of life is an essential 
part of their quality, as is the case of a Guys, 
a Daumier or a Rowlandson. 

“So distinctive and appropriate is Peter 
Arno’s technique—so free from traditional 
methods of illustration—that his drawings 
will unquestionably hold a high place among 


the graphic historians of 20th century Amer- 
ica. 

“Peter Arno ushers in a new era of satire. 
With him the joke formula adhered to by 
humorous papers and satirists of the last 50 
years becomes obsolete. He catches an ab- 
surdity of gesture, habit, point of view—the 
things all of us do, all of us see, but which, 
because of their being us and part of daily 
experience, have escaped us—a material for 
humor. He is a 20th century Guys and 
Lautrec without the satirist’s somewhat mor- 
dant and morbid arraignment of society.” 


The Post: “The beauty of the work, deli- 
cate tones fusing into deeper ones or emerg- 
ing into a pearly splendor of lustrous grays, 
would be more quickly recognized 1f the 
legends beneath them were not so witty.” 
* * * 

Robert Hallowell made his bow to the art 
world five years ago with an exhibition of 
his water colors. As the Herald Tribune 
says, in reviewing his display of paintings of 
the South of France, at the Rehn Gallery, 
he is “an artist who depends much upon 
sunlight and interprets its play over land- 
scape with dazzling warmth of color. Win- 
ning his first successes with water colors of 
charming clarity, Mr. Hallowell has sought 
to reproduce the same effects in his oils. To 
gain the proper smoothness of surface he 
applies his paint with the palette knife, con- 
trasting his colors with artful precision. His 
preoccupation with brilliant atmospheric 
moods is suggested by the titles ‘Shouting 
Sunlight’ which he gives to a charming old 
courtyard scene, and ‘Clarity’ to another 
vivid impression of a French garden filled 
with lush foliage.” 

The Times said: “This serious artist’s 
work is progressively good; and while his 
sybject matter sticks fairly close to the con- 








sistently picturesque, technical command js 
seen to be deepening.” 
* * * 

The critics liked Lucile Howard’s Irish 
landscapes at Gatterdam’s. Praise came 
from the Times, the Post, the Herald Tri- 
bune and the World.. The Post said it could 
be seen that the artist’s “response to the 
beauty of the Irish country has been swift, 
but also that there has been discipline and 
intelligent method in her vivid setting down 
of it all. 


“Cool, low color, good composition and 
lyric charm make impression in all the work. 
The lush richness of this green world, the 
incredibly picturesque coast, the dampness of 
the air which envelops the whole country in 
a humid veil through which the sunlight 
filters in subdued pallor are given back to 
us through the creative vision of the artist. 
It is all the more impressive because there 
is restraint as well as rapture in this accom- 
plished work.” 

* * * 

Successful as both architect and banker, 
for he designed the New York Times Build- 
ing and was vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, and having retired 
from both professions, Mortimer Fox made 
his debut as a painter at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. He began three years ago and will 
now devote his entire time to it. 


The Times said: “His landscapes spell 
competence plus. He has a particular fac- 
ulty for recording the postures of gnarled old 
trees. Composition is generally faultless,” 
The Brooklyn Eagle: “As is often the case 
with men of affairs who turn painter as a 
result of an irresistible urge for self- expres- 
sion, his work is charactedized by freshness 
and sincerity. Entirely self taught, and with 
an art career scarcely three years old, his 
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of the technique of oil painting is the 
more remarkable. aes 

Gustave Muranyi, who showed his pastel 

its at Anderson’s, was described by the 
Post as “an able portrait painter, who does 
not make his charming sitters merely into 
decorations, but gives them personality as 
well as charm.” 

But the Times grew very clever, and asso- 
ciated some of the portraits with “the tops 
of candy boxes; nor need this be construed 
as an unkind dig, since candy boxes age 
important (the more so, admittedly, for what 
they contain), and besides, some very con- 
siderable artists indeed have painted bonbon 
pictures, among them Renoir and Marie Lau- 
rencin—even famous old Italian masters like 
Carlo Dolci, appropriate of name, and Sasso- 
ferrato, though possibly these last are a trifle 
too solemn for anything more than very 
slow-chewing caramels.” 





Mr. Mellon Did Not Buy Raphael 

The London Daily Mail asserted that An- 
drew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, had paid Duveen 
Brothers $970,000 for the so-called Cowper 
“Madonna” by Raphael, which the firm 
bought for approximately $860,000 from 
Lady Desborough eight months ago. Next 
day Mr. Mellon denied it, and Duveen’s said 
the painting, which is now in this country, 
had not been sold and that no negotiations 
were under way with Mr. Mellon. 





Paintings for New Ocean Liner 


Art continues to gain “on the high seas.” 
On her maiden voyage the steamship Vir- 





ginia, largest ocean liner ever built in Amer- 
ica, took with her a collection of paintings 
for the passengers to admire. The pictures 
were installed by the Grand Central Art 
Galleries and included works by Ettore 
Caser, Dorothy Ochtman, David Tauzsky, 
Cullen Yates and M. Elizabeth Price. 





Terre Haute Buys Paintings 

W. T. Turman, head of the art depart- 
ment of the Indiana State Normal School, 
gave an exhibition in his home town, Terre 
Haute, at which six paintings were sold. 
The Terre Haute Tribune has a rotogravure 
section, just as do the big metropolitan 
dailies, and it devoted half a page to a pho- 
tograph of the artist, before his easel, paint- 
ing an autumn landscape in Logan Park. 
Terre Haute is proud of the artists she has 
sent into the world. One of them is the 
sculptress, Janet Scudder. 





Waldorf Art Not to Be Sold 

The next day after announcement was 
made that the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York is to be replaced by a 50-story 
office building, the management, beseiged by 
would-be buyers of souvenirs, assert that 
none of the paintings, sculptures or art ob- 
jects would be sold. Everything will be held 
intact, including the murals and the Blash- 
field ceilings in the ball rooms. This is taken 
to mean that a new Waldorf-Astoria will be 
built and the objects will have a new setting. 





Chicago Negro Painter Wins Prize 

The Harmon Foundation in its awards for 
achievements by negroes in 1928, just an- 
nounced, gave first honor in fine arts—a 
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bronze medal and $400—to Archibald J. 
Motley, Jr., of Chicago, whose exhibition in 
New York last spring won high praise from 
the critics. Bronze medal and $100 went to 
May Howard Jackson, sculptor, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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J 2 2 ible. She had alread, i 
One Nude—the Final One—in Genth Show | Re "eter subjects but celles 


manded sun-flecked nudes, with the leaves 
oe casting shadows on their flesh. She burned 
her bridges behind her, and stopped the de- 
mand by cutting off the supply. She could 
do it, even if the United States government 
can’t. 

Miss Genth has been to Spain and to 
Northern Africa, and she has reveled in the 
color she loves and which she could not 
employ in the green and pearly New England 
woodlands. These new paintings will be 
shown at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, beginning January 8. Collectors 
who have coveted nudes are especially in- 
vited to attend, for among the 39 canvases 
will be— 

“Woodland Pool,” with a comely maiden 
in a leafy setting and all that, Miss Genth’s 
last nude, and the last one she ever will 
paint. 
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Lynchburg Artists’ First Show 
The Lynchburg (Va.) Art Club, formed 
two years ago, has just held its first exhibi- 
tion—84 paintings by 30 local artists. The 
club maintains a studio and has periodical 
criticisms from Henry B. Snell of Philadel- 
“Feriantes,” by Lillian Genth. phia. 











When Lillian Genth announced a few { Miss Genth has added not a word to her New York Collector Dead 
months ago that she would paint no more | original announcement, and THe Art DicEst Edwin S. Bayer, New York collector, who 
nudes, but declined to give the reason why, | rests on its own assumption, expressed at specialized in Gothic art, is dead at the age 
the newspapers made a big feature of it, and the time, that the painter, in danger of be- | of 59. He was the head of the silk manu- 
speculated on the artist’s reason for her reso- | coming a “trade-mark” artist with her nudes | facturing firm of Julius Kayser & Co., and 
lution. Many critics commented on it. | posed in woodlands, was escaping while it | married Julius Kayser’s daughter. 
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Soviet and Silver 





Russia’s ruling Soviets have become le- 
gally entangled “in Germany and England 
by the sale of art treasures from Leningrad 
museums and palaces. The former aristo- 
crats use the words “loot.” “theft,” and 
other harsh terms. And now another ac- 
cusation is made against the proletarian 
officials. They are being asked to explain 
the disappearance of the great collection 
of sterling silver which belonged to the 
czar. So far as known, it has gone com- 
pletely to pay the expenses of changing 
governments in that troubled land. An ar- 
ticle in the New York Evening Post says 
that, incredible as it may seem, the czar’s 
collection surpassed the enormous collection 
in Windsor castle, England: 

“A reason for this was that throughout 
royal history in Europe sterling silver was 
always a favorite gift from one monarch 
to another. Apparently the Great Bear of 
Russia in those romantic and exciting days 
inspired the giving of tokens of good will, 
for we know that Elizabeth, James I and 
Charles II. of England all sent many gifts 
of sterling to the czar. In 1594 Queen Eliz- 
abeth gave two tankard flagons to Czar 
Ivan IV. (known as ‘The Terrible’), which 
the last we knew, were in the Kremlin.” 

Further in the article it is stated that 
“nothing in England could approach the 
two sterling silver leopards, which were 
three feet in height and with bases one foot 
square, which used to adorn one of the 
palaces of the czar. Other items were won- 
derful chandeliers of great weight, all of 
sterling silver and with nearly a four-foot 
spread. Then there were many beautiful 
examples of sterling which were used at 
important court banquets, service plates and 
innumerable massive goblets, tankards, bowls, 
salt-cellars, etc. There was one beautiful 
sculptural piece, a massive centerpiece of 
solid silver, displaying the figures of cupids 
almost life-size amid an intricate design of 





flowers, leaves and bunches of grapes. Still 
another centerpiece, which was reserved for 
the most important and exclusive of func- 
tions, was the sterling representation of 
Bacchus and Eros, said to be valued at 
500,000 gold rubles. 

“There was a great deal of French ster- 
ling in the Winter Palace. 

“We heard in 1922°that the famous Cath- 
erine Hall in the Senate Building of Len- 
ingrad was looted by robbers and the ster- 
ling statue of Catherine II, valued at 
500,000 rubles, taken away. The silver 
statuettes taken from Catherine Hall alone 
were valued at 1,500,000 rubles. The value 
of the total collection of Russian royal 
sterling, which has probably gone the same 
way, is incalculable.” 





The advertising columns of Tue Art 
Dicest have become a directory of the art 
dealers of the world. 
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A Gift from a Knight to His Lady Love 





Thirteenth Century Bone Casket. 


Made in Cologne. 





This bone casket, which has been brought 
to America by Demotte, is one of those made 
in Cologne in the XIIIth century. The fig- 
ures, consisting of apostles, characters from 
the Old Testament, knights and allegorical 
subjects, conform with the spirit of the 
epoch. The corners are occupied by figures 
of four illustrious knights, St. Martin, St. 





George, Androine and Partonope (Partono- | 


pex de Blois, hero of a French poem of the 
XIIth century). 


The inscriptions are either in French, | 


Latin or German. The inscription on the 


upper marking reads: “PAR CEST PRES- | 


ENT A VOS ME RENT AMIE DONE 
BELLEA.” This seems to be a mixture of 
Gothic French and Latin, but it plainly 



















enough suggests that the casket was given by 
a knight to the lady of his heart as a token 
of his devotion. 

These Cologne caskets are exceedingly 
rare, and only a few of them are in museums 
or private collections. A casket similar to 
this one is reproduced in the third volume of 
Prof. Goldschmidt’s monumental work on 
ivories. 





Find an Apollo at Pompeii 


A marble Apollo, nearly four feet high, and 
bearing traces of polychrome, has been found 
in the peristyle of a house being excavated 
at Pompeii. It is declared to be one of the 
finest specimens found in recent years. 
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Caproni galleries hold the world’s greatest collection of 
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books. One has 1600 Ancient, Medieval and Modern illus- 
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your art library. 
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Madonna and Child 
By Antofiio Rossellino 
In the Church of San Miniato 
Near Florence 
No. 8409 32x25 in. 


Price,. $10.00 
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Antiquarian Dead 


Edward T. Warren, native of Waltham, 
Mass., antiquarian and owner of the most 
important private collection of ancient gems 
in the world, is dead at Lewes, Sussex, Eng- 
land, where he had resided for thirty years. 
It was to him that the Boston Museum was 
largely indebted for its collection of Greek 
vases, and his brother, Samuel, was one of 
the museum’s founders. He was a friend of 
John Marshall, famous antiquarian, who 
helped enrich the Boston Museum, and was 
associated with him in many remarkable pur- 
chases of antiques. His ashes will be laid 






























beside those of Mr. Marshall in Italy. 

It -is related that after Mr. Warren pur- 
chased Rodin’s famous sculpture, “The Kiss,” 
he lent it for exhibition to Lewes, but be- 
cause of objections to its nudity the piece 
was returned to him. 





The Ancients Collected Antiques 

Collecting antiques is not merely a modern 
fad. It is as old as history. A writer in 
the Sun, New York, says that “we read of 
the agents of the Caesars who prospected 
through Egypt, Greece and Byzantium for 
ancient relics of former splendor to adorn 
their brand-new Roman palaces.” 
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COLLECTION OF CLOCKS 


The Wetherfield Collection of Clocks, which 
includes lantern, long case, bracket and 
balloon clocks, by all the famous Eng- 
lish makers of the Seventeenth and 













Eight-day red tortoise shell bas- 

ket-top bracket clock with skele- 

ton dial, by Humfry Adamson, 
London, date 1680. 


Vernay 


NEW YORK: 


Eighteenth Centuries, will be 
on exhibition commencing 
October fifteenth. 
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THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Call at our new location. 
lection of real Antiques. 











P. H. AND 8. E. H. SAFFORD 


Extensive and rare col- 





Stone Age in China 





Funeral Urn from Kansu. 
Knudsen, Paris. 


Courtesy M. 


The archeological reconnaissance of a con- 
siderable part of Kansu, which was under- 
taken by Prof. Y. G. Anderson, Swedish 
mining expert of the Chinese government, 
met, among other discoveries, extensive 
grave fields from which were obtained large 
numbers of neolithic painted funeral urns. 

Though it is impossible to establish, even 
approximately, the age of these ceramics, it 
seems fairly probable that this discovery will 
allow a preliminary study of the prehistory 
of Central Kansu covering one and a half 
to two milleniums, say from 3,500 (or at 
least 3,000) to about 1,700 B. C. 

The patterns which adorn these funeral 
vessels are extremely varied, but in nearly 
all these designs one motive occurs with 
striking persistence, a red band bordered by 
very narrow belts, which are left unpainted, 
and, outside these unpainted belts, black 
bands from which saw-like dentations pro- 
ject towards the central red band. As this 
motive is never found in household pottery 
of the same time, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that it is a kind of “death pattern” 
specially connected with the funeral rites. 
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Connoisseur 


We watched him wander 
Through the little shop; 
Saw his slim fingers 
Touch a lyre-back chair 
With lingering affection; 
Saw the care 

With which he opened 
An old maple desk; 

Saw how his eyes took fire 
As he espied 

A slender table 

Done by Duncan Phyfe; 
Saw his hand tremble 
With quick eagerness 

At sight of an old chest 
Of German type. 


Then, as we watched him 
Handle fragile bits 

Of Staffordshire and Lowestoft 
And old Delft, 

Heard him cry out 

In sudden, hushed delight: 


Out of the mass of crockery and glass 
His eyes, that could discern 
The choice and rare, 
Had lighted on a pitcher standing there, 
A slender thing 
Of coppery luster-ware 
Banded with brilliant blue, 
Waiting serenely 
Till one came who knew. 
—Eleanor G. R. Young in “Christian 
Science Monitor.” 











Exhibition of 
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AMERICA’S 
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The Little Gallery 


29 W. 56th St. New York 
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578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 
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Paris 

















Painted to the Accompaniment of Prayer 











el 


Tibetan Painting. Courtesy of Coleman-Meerkeerk Galleries. 


Tibetan paintings are purely religious 
works of art that depict Buddha and the 
minor deities in innumerable ways that have 
iconographical meanings known to few be- 
sides the priests. But one needs to know 
nothing of Buddhistic lore to appreciate their 
exquisite workmanship and color effects. A 
collection of them has been brought from 
China by Dr. M. E. F. R. Meerkeerk, one of 
the few Occidental scholars to receive his 
degree of doctor of philosophy in the Chinese 
language, and who is one of the founders of 
the Coleman-Meerkeerk Gallery, New York. 

These pictures were obtained in and near 
Tibetan monasteries, and some are centuries 


old. They are done on silk or other thin 
cloth stretched on a frame. The draftsman 
was nearly always a different artist than the 
colorist, as seldom has the same person been 
equally skilled in both techniques. The de- 
tail is almost unbelievably minute, but the 
general effect of the masses of the design is 
never lost sight of, so that a Tibetan paint- 
ing is a harmonious whole in glowing, 
vibrant colors. 

A Tibetan painting is always the product 
of a holy man, usually a lama, who works 
only to the accompaniment of continual 
prayer, his own or another lama’s, who sits 
by and recites so as to leave the artist free 
to concentrate on his work. 





Life Spans of Collections 

Carl Greenleaf Beede has been investigat- 
ing the subject of the average lifetime of 
collections, and has written for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor his surprising con- 
clusion that it is about twenty years. 
Whether the collection be china, silver or 
some other assemblage of objects, few col- 
lectors, or their descendants, keep the treas- 
ures together long. That is why auction 
rooms flourish. 





Gives Tudor Palace to England 
Stanley Palace, or Derby House, Chester, 
the historic home of the Earls of Derby 
and the finest monument of Tudor archi- 





tecture in that part of England, has been 
presented to the city of Chester by Lord 
Derby. The palace, built in 1591, was once 
in danger of being sold and removed to the 
United States and set up again, stone by 
stone, but the Archaeological Society inter- 
vened and Lord Derby bought the property. 





A Renaissance in Screens 

“Screens have undergone a renaissance in 
the public favor within the last few years,” 
says a writer in the New York Sun. “Their 
present ascendancy has restored to them the 
important and beautiful character which they 
enjoyed in the early nineteenth century and 
in previous centuries.” 
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ANN AUDIGIER 


Early American Pictures 


51 E. 60th St. North side—net. Madison and Park Aves. 


NEW YORK 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
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“Les Agréments de l'Eté.” 


Lovers of eighteenth century French en-+ 





Sei tint bw hacy 
Pies arid Pole dhe Bago: 


Engraved by Joullain after Watteau. 


graving are apprised that the Metropolitan | 








MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual, 








Etchings and other prints. Importations. 
MINNEAPOLIS - - - - - - 1200 NICOLLET 
ST. PAUL - - - - = - 4th and CEDAR 
ROCHESTER - - - 21 ist Ave. 8.W. 
DULUTH - - - - - 9 SUPERIOR ST. 


| after Watteau from the renowned Jan Six 


| few have survived in pristine condition ac- 


Metropolitan Museum Obtains Precious Set of Watteau Engravings 


sy, oh § of Yi 
Nulple jecta Exemplar iW atteave dept 
cujus bitiude rpaten wun &unides t hatitiia 
tpedan cum scontined 


Museum of Art has acquired five volumes 
of the famous Recueil Jullienne engravings 


collection of Amsterdam. It bought the two 
volumes of the “Figures de Differents Carac- 
teres,” and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert N. Strauss 
presented it with the three volumes of the 
“Oeuvres Gravé.” 

This is the only set in an American public 
museum. Complete sets are rare, and very 


cording to William M. Ivins, Jr., curator of 
prints. Only 100 were printed by Jullienne, 
the devoted friend of Watteau, who under- 
took the enterprise as a pious duty to the 
painter’s memory and fame. The engravings 
are regarded as among the loveliest ever 
made in France. Most of the copies issued 
have been broken up in order that their con- 
tents might be framed or separately sold. 
The five volumes are said by the curator 
to correspond almost exactly to the famous 
set Jullienne presented to the French Royal 
Academy of Painting in 1739, the only differ- 
ence being in the binding. Much of the fame 
and reputation of Watteau, says Mr. Ivins, 
was due to the Recueil. The plates, after the 
completion of Jullienne’s edition, became the 
property of various print publishers. 

The preparation of the work was begun 
by Jullienne, who was one of the wealthiest 
men in France in his day, shortly after Wat- 
teau’s death in 1721, and was not completed 
until sixteen years later. Among the great 
masterpieces of French engraving included 
in it are the “Embarquement Pour Cythére,” 
by Tardieu, and the delightful garden group, 
“Les Agréments de 1l’Eté,” by Joullain, 
which, by courtesy of the museum, is here- 
with reproduced. 





A Japanese Print 
[Out of a subscriber’s scrap book.] 


A curve for the shore, 
A line for the sea, 
A tint for the sky 
Where the sunrise will be. 


A stroke for a gull, 
A sweep for the main, 
The skill to do more 
With the will to refrain. 


—Ruth Mason Rice. 





“Engraving Old and Modern” 

Of “Engraving, Old and Modern,” by 
Percy H. Martindale (London: Heath 
Cranton, 15s.) Frank Rutter says in the 
Sunday Times: “While the general public 
is rightly concerned with the results of an 
artist’s work rather than with the means by 
which those results are brought about, the 
ever-increasing army of print collectors nat- 
urally takes an interest in technical methods, 
desiring to discriminate between the various 
branches of the graver’s art. Mr. Martin- 





dale caters for these needs in this book.” 
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Illustration 


Rockwell Kent did the decorations for the 
catalogue of the third annual exhibition of 
American book illustration held at the Art 
Center by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, and Thomas Erwin wrote an introdu- 
tion which every reader of THE Art DicEst 
deserves to have word for word: 

“The metier of book illustration, it seems, 
is understood by only a limited number of 
those whom we might assume should under- 
stand it best; namely, the illustrators—au- 
thors—and publishers. 

“The whole tradition of illustration in 
America has been one of literal pictures— 
usually oil paintings—designed to render 
more obvious the already sufficiently obvious 
stories found in our popular magazines, Pic- 
tures which do not harmonize with the type 
elements of a printed page can only succeed 
in marring the appearance of a book. Artists 
of taste and sensibility have instinctively re- 
alized that, always. The earliest makers of 
books never erred in this matter. 

“The invention of the halftone engraving 
process interrupted the development of a 
school of illustration suited to the limitations 
of the printed page. Slowly and hesitantly 
we are turning back to the mediums and 
engraving processes best adapted to the 
character of book pages. 

“Also we are learning that a book is— 
or should be—a work of literary art and that 
it does not profit by the addition of literal 
illustration which cannot escape being an 
intrusion upon the author’s domain and an 
offense against good taste. 

“The best illustrators content themselves 
with complementing and decorating the au- 
thor’s story—they present the author to his 
audience graciously—wittily—or with .deco- 
rum, as fits the occasion, as a good master 
of ceremonies would. They strive to gain 
for him a favorable hearing, but they never 
attempt to tell his story. 

“Possibly all publishers will in time have 
learned that buying a ‘set of pictures’ and 
binding them into a book in halftone insert 
form is not necessarily enhancing the book. 

“The present exhibition is much smaller 
than usual. The jury, I am told, searched 
conscientiously—but in vain—for additional 
suitable volumes. The books show no pre- 
vailing trend—rather they exhibit many di- 
vergent characteristics. 

The jury, thus lit by the ideals of Aubrey 
Beardsley, consisted of Charles Dana Gibson, 
W. A. Dwiggins and Frank Weitenkampf. 
Asa matter of record, here are the twenty- 
two artist they admitted, and the titles of 
the books shown: 

Boris Artzybasheff, “Ghond the Hunter”; 
Maginel Wright Barney, “The Baby’s Rec- 
ord”; Pamela Bianco, Blake’s “The Land of 
Dreams”; Mahlon Blaine, “Vathek” ; Harry 
Brown, “An Indian Journey”; Joseph Cum- 
mings Chase, “The Romance of an Art Ca- 
reer”; Miguel Covarrubias, “Adventures of 
an African Slaver”; Wanda Gag, “Millions 
of Cats”; Rockwell Kent, “Candide”; Alex- 
ander King, “The Emperor Jones”; J. J. 
lankes,”"“Spring Plowing” ; Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry, “The Night Before Christmas” ; 
Wanda Petrunkavitch, “The Flying Horse” ; 
Willy Pogany, “Mother Goose”; Frederick 

rdson, “Little Peachling and Other 

Tales from Old Japan”; Ross Santee, “Cow- 
boy’ ; Mead Schaeffer, “The Count of Monte 
Cristo”; Frank E. Schoonover, “Lincoln” ; 
E. i. Suydam, “Fabulous New Orleans”; 
Art Young, “On My Way”; Bertrand Zadig, 

and Mary and Others”; Arthur 
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rg, “Marching Men.” 








Calls Blanding Sloan a Human Volcano 





“Salvatore Emerges” by Blanding Sloan. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles are rivals, 
but Jehanne Biétry Salinger, of the former’s 
Examiner, says that Arthur Millier, of the 
latter’s Times, is America’s best art critic, 
and when Blanding Sloan, of the former, 
showed a collection of etchings in Pasadena, 
which is a suburb de luxe of the latter, Mr. 
Millier, himself an eminent etcher, wrote: 

“In the midst of quiet, wealthy Pasadena, 
a human volcano suddenly erupts ideas onto 


Nicholson’s. 
cisco has shown his prints here before, but 
never in such variety as to really get us 
acquainted with him. 


“Everything is grist to Sloan’s mill. Every | 


ideas to care about that precious bloom called 
by print-dealers, ‘quality.’ 

“Life is a staggering process of growth 
going on within and around him, at moments 
intensely humorous or romantic, sometimes 
relapsing into a nightmare of limbs and 


| swamp-roots, often a dream, and always ex- 


citing. Thus quite well-behaved poetic land- 
scapes hang beside such rollicking pieces of 
humor as ‘It Takes a Long, Tall, Skinny 


to | Yalla Gal to Make a Preacher Lay His 
copper plates and wood-blocks, and so via | 
paper, onto the walls of a gallery at Grace | 


Blanding Sloan of San Fran- | 


thought, experience, mood. Music, lines from | 


a play or book, all give him impulses which 
he seems to translate immediately into some 
form of print. Technical master of print 


making in all its known forms and some | 
never seen before, this artist is too full of — 


Bible Down.’ 

“Born in Corsicana, Tex., Sloan took a 
correspondence school course in sign paint- 
ing, painted side-show posters and started 
out to explore the country via the brake rods 
of freight trains. One morning, cold and 
hungry, he missed a brake beam and lost a 
leg. House painter, trucker, usher, hotel 
clerk, he visited all the cities of the land, 
never ceasing to draw and paint.” 

“Salvatore Emerges,” herewith reproduced, 
was loaned for the Pasadena show by the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








Clemenceau’s ‘Monet’ 


The veteran statesman, M. Clémenceau, 
has just written a book, “Vie de Claude 
Monet” (Plon Editeur). The long friend- 
ship of the two men is well known. “To 
me,” remarks Mr. E. V. Lucas in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, “this book is of peculiar 
interest, because I also am as fully an ad- 
mirer of the French impressionist painter, 
and thus, myself savoring so little of the 
jungle, am brought into line with the most 
illustrious of all Tigers; and because when, 
in 1923, I had the pleasure of visiting Claude 
Monet in his garden at Giverny, he told me 
about his affection for M. Clémenceau. He 
also told me that the nasturtiums which 
covered the walks of his riotous autumn gar- 
den were encouraged to encroach and run 
wild largely because M. Clémenceau insisted 
upon it. Friendships between statesmen and 
painters are not frequent, or at any rate they 
seldom lead to books. So far as I know, 
Palmerston wrote nothing about Turner, nor 
have we any news, in the literary gossip 
columns, that Mr. Baldwin is preparing a 
work on Sir George Clausen, though he 
might do worse. 

“Once, to M. Clémenceau’s remark to 
Monet that they—the two friends—saw 
things differently: the one, the practical 
man, seeing them as they superficially are; 
the other, the artist, analytically and syn- 
thetically, looking beneath the surface to 
divide the object into particles of light, the 
old impressionist master replied: 

“*You cannot understand how true is all 
that you say. It is the joy and the torment 
of my days. So much so that one day, find- 
ing myself at the bedside of one who had 
been and would always be very dear to me, 
I caught myself, my eyes fixed on the tragic 
brow, in the act of mechanically looking for 
the tones that death had just engraved on 
the still face. Tones of blue, of yellow, of 
grey—how many? That is where I had got 
to. It is only natural to wish to reproduce 
the last picture of one who is going to leave 
us for ever. But even before the thought 
came to fix for ever the features I was so 
fond of, I was automatically moved by the 
colors, in the unconscious manner which was 





a part of my everyday life, and the reflexes 
interested me in spite of myself. But enough 
of the beast who turns the mill-stone. Pity 
me, my friend.’ 

“It was M. Clémenceau who, after years 
of official neglect, had made it easy for the 
series of tone-dreams called the ‘Nymphéas,’ 
or water-lilies, to be housed in the Orangery 
of the Tuileries as a national possession, and 
it was upon this last work that Monet was 
engaged when I went to see him. First he 
showed us the lake at the foot of his garden, 
and then he showed us his studio round 
which the panels were ranged. Although the 
old artist—he was over eighty—had recently 
had an operation for cataract and could see, 
but dimly, with but one eye, he persisted in 
undertaking the terrific task of translating 
his water-garden into pigment. Everything 
was against him, including his friends, but he 
persevered. After all, Titian and Hokusai 
were both far older than he. 

“But let M. Clémenceau tell the story :— 


“Yet another wonderful feat was he to 
accomplish. Everyone beged Monet to con- 
sider before attempting the work of the 
panels, for we feared an unfortunate stroke 
of the brush which would spoil everything. 
But he let us talk, and shook his head with- 
out replying. 

“*Time went by, and at last one day he 
took my hand and led me before one of the 
canvases on which, broken wtih blueish 
shades which were lost in rose-colored 
meadows, was painted light in an expanse of 
dormant water. 

“*Well, what do you say to this?” he 
cried mockingly. “When you saw it before, 
you didn’t dare to make any criticism. But 
I, I knew that the water was heavy. One 
could have cut it with a knife. The whole 
effect of the lights had to be recaptured. I 
did not dare to attempt it again. And then 
I did dare. This will be my last word. You 
were afraid that I would spoil my picture. 
I, too, was afraid. But, how I don’t know, 
confidence came to me in my misfortune, and 
I saw so well, in spite of my mists, what had 
to be done, that my faith kept me going. 
Now, look at it. Is it better or 
worse?” 

“*“T was wrong,” said M. Clémenceau. 
“You are so much an artist that you, with 








your defective eyes, have achieved the har. 
monies of vision, and your eyes have le 
you to the perfect blend of colors.” “Tt js 
an accident,” said Monet “Tt is 
finished. I am blind. I have no longer any 
reason to live. However, understand me, 
whilst I am alive, I shall not allow these 
panels to leave the studio. I have reached a 
point where I put my own criticisms before 
that of less practiced eyes I wish to 
die without knowing what people think of 


them. I have given the canvases to my 
country. I leave them to her for judg- 
ment.” ’” 





Standard Book on Indian Art 
“Indian Sculpture and Painting” by E. B, 
Havell (London: Murray, 42s.) is reviewed 
by Frank Rutter in the Sunday Times. He 
says that with “the ever-widening interest 
in Oriental art and an increased recognition 
of the great part India has played in the art 
of the East, there should be considerable 
demand for the second and revised edition 
of Mr. Havell’s book. Since its first appear- 
ance twenty years ago, Mr. Havell’s work 
has been universally accepted as a standard 
authority.” | 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BOOKS FOR ARTISTS 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, ETC. 


‘“‘Art Manuals’’—‘‘How to Use Water Col- 
ours’’—‘‘Sketching from Nature’’—‘‘Ani- 
mal Painting’’—‘‘Introduction to Study of 


Colour’’—all profusely illustrated; each, 


$1.00. 
me wae Art Booklets’’—Each, 15c. 


0.1 ‘‘Renasco’’—interesting revival of 

Renaissance work. 

No. 2 ‘‘Dargeena’’—on washable paint- 
ing, fabrics and diamante. 

No.3 ‘‘Barbola’’—a popular craft, easy 
to work for many uses 

No.4 ‘‘Stenciling’’—for decorating home 
articles in colors 

No.5 ‘‘Pen Painting’ —a refined, charm- 
ing craft in colors 

No.6 ‘‘Newinlac’’—art oy decoration with 
new brush lacquer. 

No. 7 ‘‘Lampshade Painting’’—Many ways 


to decorate, illustrated. 
Send 25 cents for “Booklet” and complete 
catalogue. i 
Ask your dealer for Winsor & Newton's 
Colours. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
Everything for the Artist 
31 EAST 17TH 8ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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John Carlson, N. A., has written a - 
book,—*‘ ‘Elementary 'Principles of 
scape Painting.’’ It has 57 illustrations fn 
its 13 chapters and is a logical primer for 
beginners. It costs $4.00. 
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z the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





A British Protest 


A law compelling the owners of rare 
books and MSS. to have them photographed, 
or rotographed, is proposed by a correspond- 
ent of the London Times. This would pre- 
yent such treasures from being entirely lost 
to England when the rich American col- 
lector, whose menace is unabated in the 
land, comes upon the scene with his in- 
yincible dollars. The writer is C. R. Haines. 
All the great collections of Shakespeariana 
have already passed to this country, he says, 
and “any new discovery of the same char- 
acter is immediately spirited away to the 
United States, sometimes even without the 
unnecessary preliminary of a public auction.” 
He continues : 

“Some few years ago an extraordinarily 
interesting volume came to light, called ‘The 
Ghost of Lucrece.’ No sooner did we know 
of its existence than it was whisked off to 
America by one of those opulent collectors 
who, unfortunately for us, have made the 
buying up of Shakespeariana a national pas- 
time. Since then, so far as I can learn, 
nothing has been heard of it. It appears to 
be a continuation by T. Middleton, or a 
parody, of ‘The Rape of Lucrece.’ One 
would give much to know its contents, and 
compare it with the original. The same 
happened in the case of the single copy of 
‘Titus Andronicus’ in the first edition, which 
was discovered in Sweden, and was imme- 
diately snapped up by an American, and has 
since then been as much buried in oblivion 
as it was before its discovery. J. O. Halli- 
well in 1843 spoke of the recovery of this 
edition as the ‘ultima Thule’ of expectation 
among Shakespearians. 

“But perhaps the most deplorable incident 
has been the sale by the Medical Society of 
London of the Ward Diary with its Shakes- 
peare allusions without its ever having been 
transcribed or even described. What little 
we know of its general contents, and they 
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lustrations. 
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seem to be of a wonderfully interesting char- 
acter, is due to Messrs. Sotheby’s synopsis 
of the Diary, for which I personally cannot 
be too grateful. But why in the name of 
all the Muses and of Galen did the corporate 
owners of this valuable work, who had it 
on their shelves for 100 years or more, not 
take more interest in it? and how did it 
escape such Shakespearian enthusiasts as 
Sir Sidney Lee, Mrs. Stopes, and others? 
As a publication it would have paid its way 
handsomely.” 


Another attitude toward the passage of 
rare MSS. to the United States is expressed 
by H. H. Turner, of the Oxford Observa- 
tory, in the Times. “If such things must 
be,” he writes, “we may take some com- 
fort when the circumstances of the pass- 
age are favorable. The great Huntington 
Library at Pasadena is no longer a private 
collection; it has become a public institution, 
open to all scholars and researchers; and, if 
its location is not British, at least one of its 
primary objects is to explore fully the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On the shores 
of the Pacific the future of the Anglo-Saxon 
rac eis in some ways a matter of as much 
concern as to us here in England. 

“By the terms of the bequest not only are 
scholars welcomed as visitors, but a number 
of them will have definite salaried positions 
on the staff of the library. We may regret 
that its distance from ourselves is so great, 
and the expense of the journey has certainly 
shown in recent years no tendency to de- 
crease; but those of us who have had the 
rare privilege of seeing the library and ad- 
miring its wonderful resources can rejoice 
that there should be anywhere in the world 
so rith a storehouse for the advancement of 
knowledge.” til 





Morley Destroys a Theory 

An ingenious theory is sometimes a work 
of art, and it often seems a shame to destroy 
such a work, but Christopher Morley found 
it necessary to do this in the case of E. 
Byrne Hackett’s guess that Lamb’s signature 
of Chas. much resembled “Elia,” and that 
th- famous essays so signed might thus have 
acquired their title. But Mr. Morley in the 
Saturday Review of Literature says that 
almost invariably Lamb’s signature was C. 
Lamb. Then he quotes from Lamb’s Let- 
ters: “Poor Elia, the real (for I am but a 
counterfeit), is dead. The fact is, a person 
of that name, an Italian, was a fellow clerk 
of mine at the South Sea House, thirty 
years ago,” etc. 


Finds New Poe Material 


In Pottsville, Pa. a dealer in rare books 
is J. E. Spannuth, whose chief hobby is 
collecting works by Poe. He has lately dis- 
covered the hitherto unknown issues of the 
Columbia Spy, to which the poet, as New 
York correspondent, wrote a series of let- 
ters. For half a century collectors have 
searched for these missing copies. 








Lincoln in 1836 


Just about as precious as paper can be are 
the three letters Abraham Lincoln wrote in 
1836 and 1837 to Mary Owens, whom he 
wanted to marry, but whose happiness he so 
treasured that he advised her not to accept 
him. Lincoln historians knew of the letters, 
but believed them lost. Now the Kansas 
City Star has found them in the possession 
of two descendants of the girl, who married 
Jesse Vineyard in 1841 and settled in Mis- 
souri. One belongs to Mrs. Jesse J. Vine- 
yard, widow of her grandson, and the two 
others to George H. Vineyard, banker, of 
St. Joseph. 

In one of them Lincoln wrote: “I am 
often thinking about what we said of your 
coming to live at Springfield. I am afraid 
you would not be satisfied. There is a great 
deal of flourishing about in carriages here, 
which it would be your doom to see without 
sharing in it. You would have to be poor 
without the means of hiding your poverty. 
Do you believe you could bear that patiently ? 

“Whatever woman may cast her lot with 
mine, should any ever do so, it is my inten- 
tion to do all in my power to make her happy 
and contended, and there is nothing I can 
imagine that would make me more unhappy 
than to fail in the effort. I know I should 
be much happier with you than the way I 
am, provided I saw no signs of discontent in 
you. What you have said to me may have 
been in jest, or I may have misunderstood it. 
If so, then let it be forgotten; if otherwise 
I much wish you would think seriously be- 
fore you decide. 

“For my part I have already decided. 
What I have said I will most positively 
abide by,.proyvided you wish it. My opinion 
is that you had better not do it. a: 
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TEST YOUR 








If you like to draw, test 
your natural sense of 
design, proportion, color, 
perspective, etc., with our 
Art Ability Questionnaire. 
Learn if your talent is 
worth developing. You will 
be frankly told what your 
score is. 


Many Federal Students are 
making $2,000, $4,000, $5,000 
and $6,000 yearly. The Fed- 
eral Course is recognized everywhere by 
art employers and buyers of commercial 
art. Learn at home in spare time, with- 
out previous training. Personal, individ- 
ual criticisms on your work. Get this 


free test—send now for your Question- 
naire. 
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A Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
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houses. Salaries from $5,000 up attainable. 
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Arts and Decoration Megezi the ding authority 
on the building and decorating of model homes. Established 
1923. Write for information and splendid brochure--FREE. 
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throughout the entire year. 
Write for illustrated catalog 
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THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 
A private school giving individual per- 
sonal attention. 
Day and Sunday classes. Enter at any time. 
911 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57th St. New York City 
MICHEL JACOBS 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Classes just starting Individual instruction 
Life—Portrait—Poster—Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Send for Catalogue D 








Tue Art Dicest to students at reduced 
rates. 


Write for circular. 








Using the Cinema 


In its 1st December number THe Art 
Dicest described the use that is being made 
of moving pictures in the teaching of draw- 
ing at the Art Institute of Chicago. There 
has now appeared an article in the Ciné- 
Kodak News quoting William H. Drury, 
head of the art department of St. George's 
School, Newport R. I., who has found the 
amateur motion picture an invaluable aid 
in his work. Commenting on the appli- 
cation of amateur cinematography to the 
teaching of art and the substitution of film 


| for living mode's, Dr. Drury said: 


“The use of moving pictures in teaching 
drawing opens a whole world of subjects 
which heretofore it has been impossible to 
bring into the classroom or studio. To 
show why this is so, a definition of just 
what drawing is may be of use. Drawing 
is not deceptive imitation and drawing is 
never in competition with photography. The 
imitative, over-detailed drawing is like 
Dickens’ description of the dictionary: 
‘Everything is there, but there isn’t much 
plot. Drawing is a language in which 
thought is expressed. and observations re- 
corded in line and form, instead of words. 
Art is the literature of that language. 
Ability to draw is not the possession of a 
few gifted souls who somehow understand 
it; rather, if people were given the right 
approach, it would become a useful posses- 
sion of all. Moving pictures have a great 


value all their own in giving 
approach. 


the same every time. 





this right 


“In drawing from a still model, the be. 


ginner’s tendency is to copy and not to 
think; in working from a moving picture 
he must think first, and think clearly, just 
what he is trying to express, observe ac. 
curately how nature expresses it, and then 
boil it down to its simplest terms. Every 
time he looks at the screen he is seeking 
some definite bit of information. 
finds that with a few straight lines he cay 
Say, 
how he runs. 
this is how he skates.’ 
puts his observations out in front of himself 
in black and white and by so doing is able 
to develop a habit of very accurate seeing 
and a great pleasure in recording whatever 


He soon 
‘This is how a man walks. This js 
This is how he shovels, or 
In doing this he 


interests him. 

“A great advantage of the movie over a 
living model is that the action can be made 
To insure this I have 
made my own films of such subjects as 
pitching, skating, rowing, shoveling snow, 
and of animals. Instead of using the film 
in the usual way of running a_ hundred 
feet from one spool to another, I cut out 
a short piece showing one complete mo- 
tion, such as picking up a shovelful of 
snow and throwing it aside. I take this 
piece, about three feet long, and splice the 
ends together, making it like a belt, thread 
this through the projector, and take up the 
slack on a loose spool hung in the air. I 

[Continued on next page] 








DanieL GARBER 
Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, 
Sculpture. Resident Instructors. 
studios. 
required. 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


SCHOOL IN THE CoUNTRY 
Open all year 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CO., PA. 
(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
INSTRUCTORS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Josern T. Pearson, Jr. 
Portraiture, 
Students may register at any time. 
Separate dormitories for men and women, with modern conveniences. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


Georce Harpinc ALBERT LAagssLe 
Still Life, Decoration, Illustration and 
Large, well lighted 
Reference 


Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 








DESIGNERS ART 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Professional Courses and Practical 
Instruction in all Branches of Art 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalog on Request 
Miss Phyllis D. Frank, 376 Boylston St., Boston 
Telephone BACK Bay 3323 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. 1st—MAY 15th 
Portrait, Life, Costume-Model, Landscape 
Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition 
10 E. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 






























GUY WIGGINS 
STUDIO CLASSES 


FIGURE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTING 


Oct. 15 Address—226 W. 59th, New York 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED 
MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF 108 
ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE 108 
ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Californls 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and adva 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon req 











HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
Winter Season 1928-1929 
Courses in Life, Portrait and Figure Composi- 
tion, Still Life, Mlustrative Advertising, 
Costume Illustration, and Museum 
Compcsition and Research. 
ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Director 
For information, address retary, 
280 Collins Street Tel. 7-4832 














INSTRUCTION IN 


FLOWER and STILL 
LIFE PAINTING 


Address 
VERA STEVENS 


1388 WEST 58th STREET NEW YORE 














Studio Hours, 9 to 12 
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I the PHOENIX ART 
INSTITUTE 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN 

ILLUSTRATION—PAINTING— 

COMMERCIAL ART 
Franklin Booth, Thomas Fogarty, Norman 
Rockwell, C. E. Chambers, L. M. Phoenix, 
. Scott Williams, Gordon Stevenson, 
Charles Livingston Bull, Thos. B. Stanley, 
and other noted artists. Send for Bulle- 
tin L. 
, Enroll now for Winter Term 


350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2180 























Nh encima dma ccnnesmean—t 
SCHOOL of FINE: ADPLIED 
Bi oy Bag Rageny Gig hencoye Al 
Professional Interior Architecture & Deco- 


ration; Costume & Stage Design; Advertis- 
ing Illustration. Courses for Teachers. 

Catalogues—Address Secretary, 2239 B’way 
New York City or 9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


ee ____ 








Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising 
Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion ae 

orma 


and Costume Desigh. Illustration. 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. 


Write for Catalog 











CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 


“Day, Evening and Saturday Classes.’’ 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Dress Design, Commercial Art, Junior 
Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘‘W’’ on request. 


Denver, Colorado 


1300 Logan St. 








Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book ge 4 
Potterv, Metal Working. For catalog, ad- 
dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL CF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY_ ST.LOUIS 





OF UNITED ARTS 


Tel. Acad. 3860 
813 W. 105th Street 


MASTER INSTITUTE 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—9OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 


Enroliment open—Send for Catalog ‘‘H’’ 


New York, N. Y. 











ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


SCULPTURE 8 PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
16 WEST Gist ST. 


ECOLE d’ART 


NEW YORK 








Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Industrial Design. 


arlotte R. P: idge, 
Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 


Next term begins February 11. 
For illustrated catalog address 
h: R. Partri 











ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 
: Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 














ATHENS, OHIO 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 


A Museum Teaches 


Classes for employes of two department 
stores and for workers in a bottle factory 
were held last season by the school of the 
Toledo Museum of Art. These classes are 
being continued this season, and a new and 
special course is offered in the selection 
and combination of clothing, and innovation 
devised for the business woman, the house- 
wife and the student. 
“No technical ability,” says the official 
statement, “in either drawing or design is 
essential on the part of the student. The 
classes will consider proportion, line and 
color in relation to the type of the wearer. 
The principles taught will enable the student 
to achieve consistency and harmony in dress, 
and both fabric and sty!e will be considered 
in relation to budgets of varying size. 
“The courses in home furnishings of last 
year will be continued again on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening. These classes also 
require no technical ability and will aid in 
the solution of artistic problems which con- 
front the home maker. Fundamental train- 
ing will again be given to adult students in 
the first and second year classes in color, 
design, figure drawing and other similar 
ground work necessary to specialization in 
industrial and fine art.” 
For the department store classes the en- 
trants were assured that they “need have no 
facility of hand; no training in brush 
strokes; no ability in the mixing of pig- 
ments. The color of the seasonable fabrics 
which they were merchandising could be 
analyzed for them in terms of the trie 
colors of the spectrum. They could be 
taught the production of color harmony by 
relating the colors of goods to the scientific 
colors. They could be taught the laws of 
proportion and form through the study of 
their own merchandise as well as of master- 
pieces in the Museum. 

Similar ideas were carried out in the in- 
struction of the makers of bottles. 





Enrollment Is Now 700 


Word comes from A. K. Cross at Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, that the enrollment of 
his “Vision Training Home Study Class” 
has now reached 700. Of the 87 who en- 
rolled during October and November, one 
is 77 years old and the average age is 40. 
The class includes many professional artists 
and art teachers. 

A travelling exhibition of the work of 
Mr. Cross’ pupils, sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts, is making the rounds. 





Using the Cinema 
[Concluded from page 26] 


then turn on the power, and the model will 
stand and shovel until I stop him. 

“The wealth of interesting material made 
available to a drawing teacher in this way 
is endless. But of even greater value than 
this is the fact that it forces the student 
to a proper conception of what he is trying 
to do, and when a student knows just what 
it is that he is trying to do, his interest is 
certain and he is sure to make progress.” 








COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 
Write for free sample and 
circular 


ArT ExTENSION 
























WESTPORT, CONN. 























SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painting, 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Copper 
and Silver-smithing, Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 


Special College Credit Courses in affilia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 

THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 














THE Mary -anp INSTITUTE 


School of Fine & Applied Arts 
1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 
Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Training. 
General Design, Costume Design, Poster 
Design, Stagecraft, Interior Decoration, 
Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 








1624 H Street N. W. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 


and Commercial Art. Teache 
tag r Training. Credits 


Catalog on Request. 
Washington, D. C. 








1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and {l- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Suni y 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
eee under Regents. Certifi- 
es given on completion of course, 

Send for Catalog D. 
New York 








Tue Dattas Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 
Commercial Art 


Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 

Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 

summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 


Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directers 
1518 West Bhode Island Ave. 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 








The 


Pennsylvania Academy 

of the Fine Arts 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 

Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 





























SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
New building. 
400 pupils. Courses in drawing and painting, 
modeling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
scholarships. 62nd year. [Illustrated booklet. 
Address: 234 Fenway Road, Boston, Mass. 











Studies and class-rooms for 
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A New Idea 


“Art for everybody,” is the motto of the 
Institute d’Esthétique Moderne, whose 
courses were officially opened in Paris by 
M. Herriot, minister of public instruction 
and fine arts. The Institute, in the heart 
of the Latin Quarter, has been placed under 
the direction of Paul Bornet, painter, etcher 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT CARTOONING AND 

CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FraNK Morey FLetcHer, Director 





GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART n 
and critic. It is designed to teach the tech- ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- cl 
nique of art, in its principal graphic and ING DECORATIVE DESIGN 
plastic forms, to any persons desirous of CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
giving visible forms to his or her artistic CASTERS ADCHTESCEURS 
eer a GARDEN DESIGN t-: t-2 E 

M. Bornet’s leading idea is that art can 
be taught like writing. There will always Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
be great artists and mediocre ones, just as y E 
there are writers who cannot go beyond the SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
penning of a letter and others who attain 
literary fame. Everyone is a potential art- 
ist, he maintains, just as every child is a SANTA BARBARA, CAL. | 
potential writer. 

The secret of the method is analysis of rine I 
the technique of art into its simplest ele- 














THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. sses 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
























































Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and ments, which are taught in the way a child 
Ink Drawing, foster ont qaoun Gisee is taught to write the alphabet, then combin- Mr. NAUM LOS 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. ing the letters into words, and finally words ART SCHOOL i 
BROAD AND PINE STREETS into continuous writing according to the 
PHILADELPHIA sane grammar and syntax, M. Bornet (formerly in Rome, Italy—1918-1928) 5 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION — SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—CONSTRUCTIVE 
— The advertising columns of THE Art ANATOMY: MAN—HORSE ; 
Art in Photography Dicest have become a directory of the art Day and Evening Classes 
Wonderful opportunities in all schools of America. The School is officially recommended by the 
branches of this modern, artistic 4 American Academy and by all Academies 
profession: Motion Picture, com of other Nations in Rome. 
tography. Experts train you quickly 1947 BROADWAY ; 
in our New York Studios or at . u at 66th St. Station New Yorx City ( 
eens te your pers cee Weite to University Summer School leew Sean ton 

















NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY of 


Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. ¥. 
Art and Archaeology 


Largest and Best School of Its Kind 
Lonpon—Paris—FLORENCE—ROME 





A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Enrolls 600. Artists gain color and technique, 
students save years. NOT A SHORT CUT TO 








DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 


212 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
A School for the Training of 
Artists—Designers—Craftsmen 


Painting : Design Illustration Crafts 

Interior Decoration : Life : Fashion 
Intensive 

Founded_1917 Individual Phone Circle 1850 





- 
WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


DIRECTOR 
AURORA, NEW YORK 








VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
2nd term: Feb. 1 
Occupies Entire Building 
300 STUDENTS 
Library—Lunchroom—tTheatre 
Booklet Scholarships 
42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON 











ART but A SCIENCE OF VISION. Any one 
may discard copies and theory and paint true 
to nature better by- home study- than- under 
any teacher of old methods. ‘ Home course any 
time—personal in summer. 


A. K. CROSS, BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 

















MISS ANNA FISHER 
Classes in Figure and Still Life Painting 
170 FIFTH AVENUE 
Under auspices Pratt Institute Art Alumni 
For information address: 


MR. A. THORNTON BISHOP 
105 West 40th St., New York City 


Scott Carbee 
School of 


Personal Daily Instruction — Illus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, . Por- 
@ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 





Classes. Placements, Scholarships. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 


126 Mass. Ave., Boston 











WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 
Illustration. Write for Booklet. 
Henryette L. Stadelmann Gayle P. Hoskins 
. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 
Summer Landscape Class: 

ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 


Satnting—Seagias. Portrait ~ ogy A After- 
m, 
Sketch Class Monday Evening. 7 


pointment. 
FI 


XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES 


Life-Composition Sunday rning. 
Private lessons, Landscape, Etching, by ap- 


For information write: STUDIO 
FTEEN, 7 West 14th Street, New York City. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH STREET, NEw YorkK 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 











California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 38th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. De- 
lightful surr d or S work. Splen- 
aid new buildings. 

Write for special catalogue 





Instructors: Richard 


Leisenring, Eugen Weisz, Carl C. Mose, 








CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. 


S. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 


rge M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus address 
MISS AGNES Secretary 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 37th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, A4d- 
vanced Design. Special Course in Lettering 
and Illumination. Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 











Studi> School of Art Photography 


Photography as a science and an art. 
Elementary, Advanced and Master Courses. 
8th Year. Personal training by well- 
known professional who has hung in all 
the fine Salons of Europe and America, 
and at many one-man exhibitions. Write 
for new prospectus. 


RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 























A. SHAMPANIER 


NIGHT CLASSES IN 


MURAL DECORATION 


Address 108 W. 59th St. 
New York 











— 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 

Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 
Ev 7:30-9:45 

Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Sature 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 

Francis Mutuer, Director 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Herewith are included, whenever on- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.} 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
PHOENIX FINE ARTS ASSN.— 
_, Shamma from Corcoran Biennial (A. F. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 24—Etchings, Roi Partridge. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
To Jan. 15—W. H. Clapp, Bernard von Eich- 
man, Selden Connor Gile, 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Frank L,. 
Chadwick, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Jan—Danish National exhibition; Zubiaurre 
brothers; international photographic show; 
Arthur Wesley Dow memorial exhibition. 

March—Tenth annual Print Makers Exhibition. 
Last receiving date, Feb. 7. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Jan.—Contemporary Californians; paintings by 

Antonio Guarino. 
STENDAHL GALLERIES— 

Jan.—Paintings, William Ritschel, Louis Kron- 

berg; bronzes by Eli Harvey. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings, prints, Lyonel Feininger; paint- 
ings, Merton Clivette. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Annual California Exhibition. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Herter tapestries; portraits, Susan Ricker 
Knox; etchings, water colors, Loren Barton; 
Japanese paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Water colors lent by Mrs. 
Henry A. Everett. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
Jan.—Paintings, Childe Hassam; porcelains, 
Benianino Bufano. 
Feb, 8-28—100 American paintings from Grand 
Central Galleries. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
Jan. 7-26—Details from frescoes of the Ajanta 
caves, by Mrs. F. H. Das. 
EAST WEST GALLERY— 
To Jan. 22—Sculpture by Allan Clark. 
Jan. 8-31—Chinese paintings from several collec- 
tions, auspices of Katherine M. Ball. 
PAUL ELDER GALLERY— 
To Jan. 28—Decorated maps. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
Jan. 14-26—California Art Club. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 7—Loan exhibition of paintings. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
To Jan. 6—Water colors, Susan B. Chase. 
Jan. 6-Feb. 3—33d annual exhibition of the 
Washington Water Color Club. 

PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
t.-Jan.—Tri-Unit exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture; art is symbolical, lower gallery; 
art is international, main gallery; interna- 
tional group, little gallery. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 

To Jan. 27—Etchings, lithographs, George C. 


es. 
GORVUN DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Jan. 2-16—Loan collection of water colors by 
Charlotte S. Cullen. 
Jan. 17-31—Portraits, Caroline Van H. Bean. 
YORKE GALLERY— 


an. 7-19—Lucile Howard. 
an, 21-Feb. 2—Karl Anderson. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 
ASSOCIATION FOR ARTISTS— 
a Apts oe onig eee. tchi 
- 16-29—Paintings, Rache artley; etchings, 
Zella de Milhau. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
™ * 3 liar Harry L. Hoffman (A. 


Potter, F. Gordon 


Tampa, Fla. 
TAMPA ART INSTITUTE— 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan.—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-March—Ballard collection of oriental rugs. 


Chicago, IIl. 
ALMCO GALLERIES— 

Jan. 18-31—“The Peoria Group.” 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

Jan.—Paintings by Winold Reiss, Anto Carte, 
James Chapin, Guy Pene du Bois, John R 
Grabach, Ross Moffett; sculpture, Franz Bar- 
wig; Odilon Redon; mural painters. 

Feb. 7-March 1o—19th annual international show 
of etchings, auspices Chicago Society of 
Etchers; last receiving day, Jan. 7. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 

Jan.—Drawings, 16th to 18th centuries, 

CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 
Jan. 7-26—Walter Ufer. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Louis Kronberg. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 

Dec. 26-Jan. 26—Will H. Stevens, Frank V. 
Dudley, Helga H. Dean, Arthur G. Rider. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 16—Karl R. Kraft. 

Jan. 21-Feb. 11—Association of Chicago Painters 
and Sculptors. 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 

Jan. 4-19—Paintings, John Duncan Fergusson. 


Decatur, IIl. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Brown County (Ind.) Artists. 


Galesburg, III. 


CIVIC ART LEAGUE— 
Jan. 15-30—Paintings from National Arts Club 
CA. B.A). 


Rockford, Ill. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
To Jan. 23—Daniel Garber. 


Springfield, III. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
Jan.—Book illustrations, Lillian Scalzo; etchings 
from Chicago Society of Etchers. 
Jan. 18-Feb. 12—Water colors, George Pearse 


Ennis. 
ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 
Jan. 13-April 15—Third annual exhibition, Illi- 
nois Academy of the Fine Arts. 





Bloomington, Ind. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY— 
oi taal and wood blocks (A. F. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
To Jan. 9—World’s Fair posters. 
Jan.—Forty-fourth Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Art. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings, Hugh Breckenridge. 


Richmond, Ind. 


ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Paintings, Claude Buck. 


Ames, Ia. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE— 
Jan. 25-30—Ljithographs, Vernon Howe Bailey 
(A, F. A.). 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE LITTLE GALLERY— 
To Jan. 19—Czecho-Slovakian art. 
Jan. 19-Feb. 9—Paintings, Grace Finch Evans. 


Clinton, Ia. 
WARTBURG COLLEGE— 
Jan. 7-28—Fifty Great Prints (A. F. A.). 


Des Moines, Ia. 
CITY LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Jan.—Chicago Art Institute annual; 
Davis memorial. 


Warren 


Emporia, Kan. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE— : 
Jan.—Metropolitan Museum Collection (A. F. 
A.). 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Water colors, George Pearse Ennis. 
ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB— 
To Jan. 25—Prints. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan.—Contemporary British painters, 18th cen- 
tury British paintnigs; Japanese prints 
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MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 


* Eng 19—Book jackets; American photog- 


PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
To March 31—Contemporary etchings, 


changes. 
Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE— 


weekly 


To a 18—Modern Hindu paintings (A. F. 
Fie} 
~~ 20-30—Drawings, Thornton Oakley (A F. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan.—Old and modern books; European lace; 
Peruvian textiles; new Egyptian room and 
new wing of — Arts. 

BOSTON ART CLU 

To Jan. ote Women Painters. 

Jan. 14-26—Boston Society of Sculptors; artists’ 
drawings. 

40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 

To Feb. 1—Boston Community Art Group. 

Feb. 10-March 2—Third annual, Boston Societ 
of Independent Artists. For membership ad- 
dress society as above. 

BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS & GIRLS— 

Jan.—Drawings by Wanda Gag. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

Jan.—Old English mezzotints; 
group of nine artists. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 
o Jan. 12—Ancient Persian art. 

Jan: 7-19—Water colors, Alice T. Gardin, Leila 
Sawyer. 

Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Howard Giles. 

GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES— 

To Jan. 12—Water colors, Charles 
paintings, Arthur G. Burton. 

Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Harold Brown, E. Mar- 
ceau. 

GOODSPEED’S— 

To Jan. 12—Livia Kadar. 

Jan. 21-Feb. 2—Etchings, A. Hugh Fisher. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

Jan. 7-19—Paintings, Louis Kronberg. 

Jan. 21-Feb. 2—Sculpture, Philip S. Sears. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

Jan. 10-16—Lithographs and etchings, Hoyland 
B. Mettinger. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Jan. 13-27—Exhibition of Mexican Arts. 
Jan. 6-27—Underground Railway Posters. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— 
Jan.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith (A. F. A.). 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
.~ Seana Annual Exhibition for Michigan Art- 


JOHN “HA NNA GALLERIES— 
To Jan. 26—Paintings by contemporary Eu- 
ropeans, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GAI L.ERV— 
Jan.—New York artists; Grand Rapids Archi- 
tects; Daumier lithographs. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Paintings by Faculty of Grand Central 
School of Art; etchings, Ewart Roth; silk 
hangings, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Kingma. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
To Jan. 28—Water color rotary (A. F. A.). 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
o Jan. 15—Etchings, Joseph Pennell; 
prints. 
To Jan. 30—Ceramic art (A. F. A.); American 
furniture (1750-1800); Russian brocades and 


velvets. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 20-Jan. 20—8th International water color 
show. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings of the Barbizon school. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Charles W. Hawthorne. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 


Bozeman, Mont. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS— 
a 15—Paintings, William P. Silva (A. F. 


water colors by a 


Knapp; 


Japanese 





Missoula, Mont. 
STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Jan.—Paintings, William Silva (A. F. A.). 


Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Jan.—XVIIth century wood-carving, textiles and 


paintings. 
Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.—Costumes, 1786-1886. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 3—Contemporary American Art. 
Jan. 1-18—Wood engravings by Clare Leighton 
and Eric Fitch Daglish. 
Jan. 19-Feb. 2—Paintings, Mme. Mordvinoff. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.— Modern American paintings and 
sculpture; medal making; Javanese batiks, 
puppets, jewelry, figurines. 
o Feb. 1o—Goetzke collection of gems. 
Feb. 16-March 9—-Mexican Handicrafts. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American paintings, 


tures, ‘ 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
ART STUDENTS GUILD— 
Jan. 7-14—Etchings, Kenneth Hayes Miller. 


Albany, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART— 

Jan. 1-18—Lithographs, Vernon Howe Bailey 
(A. F, A). 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 

Jan. 21-Feb.—Fifth annual exhibition of water 
colors, pastels and drawings; Brooklyn Society 
of Miniature Painters. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 

To Jan. 14—Paintings, etchings, S. Edwin Me- 
gargee. 

Jan. 16-31—Sculpture, Joseph Kratina. 

PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— 

Jan.—Six Leading Illustrators. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Jan. 6-27—4oth annual salon of Buffalo Camera 


Club. 
GROSVENOR LIBRARY— 
To Jan. 26—Etchings by Diana Thorne. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings, Walter King Stone. 
Jan. 12-26—Small soap sculpture. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Japanese No robes lent by Louis V. Le- 
doux. 
Beginning Jan. 14—Prints by Horonobu lent by 
Louis V. Ledoux; recent accessions. 
ART CENTER— 
To Jan. 17—Needle tapestry from studio of 
Amelia Miris Baldwin. 
To Jan. 19—Paintings, Francis L. V. 
petite point, Marion Webb. 
To Jan. 31—Mexican Arts; paintings in the 
“Opportunity” Gallery; Holland printing. 
Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Hortense T. Fernberger; 
silk prints by American artists. 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY (Barbizon)— 
Jan.—Paintings and etchings of New York. 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 
Jan. 3-20—Combined show Am. Water Color 
Societv and N. Y. Water Color Club, 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Retrospective collection of paintings by 
Gari Melchers, 1890 to 1929. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
To Jan. 15—-Water colors, Charles A. Aiken; 
ey George J. Stengel. 
Jan. 31—Water colors, —— Macknight. 
BROW ¥. ROBE RTSON CO., NC.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 
Jan.—Sculptures by Duchamp-Villon. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
Jan.-Feb. = Sporting prints. 
CORONA MUND 
To Feb. 28—E xhibition of Old Masters. 
DFENKS GALLERY— 
o Jan. 1o—Woodcuts by Gan Kolski. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
Jan. 2-22—Paintings, water colors, Anne Gold- 


thwaite. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Jan. 7-27—Paintings, Alice Flint. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Paintings, Roy MacNichol. 

DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
Jan. 2-19—Paintings, Eugene Zak; 


prints, sculp- 


Hoppin; 


sculptures, 


Mika Mikoun. 











FERARGIL GALLERIES— 


o Jan, 12—Portrait drawings, Leo Mielziner; 
pnenee Luigi Lucioni; glass prints, Vv. 
acGillivray. 


Jan. 17- aap by Phyllis Blundell. 
G. D. R. STUDIO— 
To Jan, 12—Paintings, sculpture, J. D. Herbert, 
Jan. 14-26—Doris yoy a Crooks, 
Adelaide Lawson, Agnes Weinric 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM CALLERY— 
Jan.—Special group of American paintings, 
Inness to Ritschel. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Jan. 8-19—Paintings, Lillian Genth; sculpture, 
Gleb Derujinsky; paintings, Ettore Caser, 
Jen. — 2—American Society of Miniature 


GUARINO *“GALLERY— 

Jan. 8-Feb. 9—Paintings, drawings and tapestries 
by Deparo. 

— HACKETT GALLERY— 
14-26—Paintings, Fred L. Wagn 
THE ‘GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 
Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 

HOLT GALLERY— 

Jan. 2-17—William Ritschel, C. F. Ryder, Anna 
Fisher, Gladys en, Herbert Smith, 
Jean Jacques Pfist 

seals ial HOUSE (Opposite Grant’s 
— 

To Jan. rs—Annual exhibition of work by negro 

artists, auspices Harmon Foundation. 

INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 

Jan.—New paintings, Marsden Hartley. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 


To Jan. 12—Color prints, 18th and early roth 
centuries. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Modern prints. 


KLEEMANN. THORMAN GALLERIES— 
Jan. 2-16—Water colors, etchings by Bagdato- 
poulos. 
Jan. 16-31—Paintings, etchings, water colors by 
Walter Tittle. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Jan.—Exhibition of handwrought 
handwrought jeweley- 
MACBETH GALLERY— 
ah ge eg 2-14—Paintings from estate of 
J. Alden Weir. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
+ erie aoe 12—Memorial exhibition, Helen K. 
¢c 
MONTROSS ‘GALLERY— 
To Jan. 12—‘‘Along Shore” 
Gordon Grant. 
Jan. 14-26—Bertram Hartman. 
MORTON GALLERIES— 
To re 12—Milton Avery, Ben Benn. 
Jan. 14-28—Robert Maccauley Jackson. 
N. ATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Jan. 9-Feb. 8—Members annual exhibition. 
ws aggre GALLERIES— 
Jan 31—Paintings, George and Martin Baer. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 12—Exhibition arranged by Max 


Weber. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

Indefinite—1oo American engravers; engravings 
after portraits by Gilbert Stuart; lithographs 
by R. P. Bonington; American historical 
prints, views of cities. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— é 
Jan. 18-31—Annual auction exhibition. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— e 
Jan.—Old masters and modern French painters. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 
Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC.— 
Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap 
estries and furniture. 

E. & A. SILBERMAN— 

Jan. to June—Old masters and antiques. 
STERNER GALLERIES— 

To Jan. 12—Paintings of Indians, Dorothy Brett. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 12—-Paintings, Simka Simkhoviteh. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 

a ot ‘ 31—13th annual show, Waldorf- Astoria 


Hot 
VALENTINE GALLERY— 
Paintings, Georgio de Chirico. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
Exhibitions of contemporary art; 
W 2 YHE GALLERY— 
To Jan. 19—Etchings, drawings, Thomas Hand- 
forth; sculptures by Sheldon. 
WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
To Jan. 19—Paintings, Henry Burkhard, Karl 
Free, Max Kuehne, Joseph Pollet. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Selected group important paintings. 


Rochester, N. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—__ ; 
Jan.—Sculpture, drawings, George _ Hilbert; 
American Paintings from recent exhibitions. 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Sketches by Claude Bragdon (A. F. A.). 
ee 
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Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
ORE COLLEGE— 
ee Sculptures, Angel Maria De Rosa; photo- 
graphs of Uptown New York by Ira W. Mar- 
tin. 


Cincinnati, O. 
INNATI_ MUSEUM— 
Te Ohio Water Color Society; “Fifty Prints 
of the Year.” 
CLOSSON GALLERIES— 
Jan. 12—Paintings, Paul Ashbrouk, 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
To Jan. 12—Paintings, Louis Endres. 
Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Harry Scokler. 


Cleveland, O. 
LAND MUSEUM— 
sa 18—Foreign section of the Carnegie 
International. 
Jan.—Historic brocades, velvets, damasks. 
LEAMON GALLERY— 
To Jan. 20—Paintings by A. G. Warsharosky. 


Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan.—H. C. Bentley collection of works by liv- 
ing Southern California artists; sculpture, 
Annette St. Gaudens, 

Jan: 18-Feb. 9>—Cotton textiles from Art Center. 


‘ Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 














Jan. 1-21—Paintings, Felicie Waldo Howell. 
Jan. 19*Feb. 2.—Soap sculpture. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan.—Ancient American art; 2nd annual, Ohio 
Print Makers. 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Painters of the Mahoning Valley. 
Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSN.— 
Dec. 20-Jan. 15 Water colors by Kiowa Indians. 
Easton, Pa. 
BRAINERD HALL— 
Jan. 14-Feb. 16—Paintings, prints, Fred’k K 
Detwiller. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
a epee Finer and Landscape Painting (A. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Jan. 10-23—Marjorie D. Martinet, 
Strawbridge, Beatrice Fenton. 
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PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
To Jan. 14—Pewter by Lestetr H. Vaughan. 
To Jan. 
phians. 
Jan. 23-25—Jewelry by Frank Gardner Hale. 
Jan.—Contemporary American Paintings, Sculp- 


ture. 
PA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 27-March 17—124th annual exhibition of 
oils and sculpture. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
Jan. 16-31—Group exhibition of paintings. 
PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA-— 
Jan. 7-19—Lithographs, Whistler, 2nd exhibition, 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers. 


Reading, Pa. 
READING MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 1o—Paintings (A. F. A.). 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Contemporary French Prints (A. F. A.). 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
Jan.—Water colors, Elizabeth Spaulding. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings by Rockwell Kent. 


Providence, R. I. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Jan. 3-20—Contemporary etchings lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter R. Callender. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERY— 
To. Jan. 21—Marines by James G. Tyler. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings, Ernest Blumenschein; etchings, 
Childe Hassam; Modern Decorative Arts. 


Denton, Tex. 
COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS— 
Jan. 1-15—Paintings by Francois Gos (A. F. 
Jan. 16-30—Rigden Read wood cuts (A, F. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH MUSEUM— 
iar € Caacata at from National Academy (A. F. 


Jan. 8-Feb. 8—zoth Annual Exhibition of Se- 
lected Paintings by American Artists. 


27—Portraits of prominent Philadel- 


A.). 
A.). 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Contemporary American 
Grand Central Art Galleries. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Etchings and aquatints, Arthur B. Davies; 
Italian paintings. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
To Jan. 1o—Paintings by Vernon White. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
o Jan. 15—Soap sculpture. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 1—Paintings, Karl Anderson, Eliot 
Clark, Spencer Nichols, Murray Beuley; soap 
sculpture. 

Feb.—San Antonio Competitive Exhibition 
($31,000 in prizes), the “Texas Wild Flower” 


show. 
Pullman, Wash. 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE— 
Jan.—American paintings (A. F. A.). 


Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE— 
Jan.—Drawings by old masters (A. F. A.). 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Paintings, Anthony Angerola; water col- 
ors, Vaclav Vytlacil, Winifred Phillips, Ray- 
mond Steltzner; Cleveland water color show; 
Hungarian etchings; pages from rare manu- 


scripts, 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Daumier etchings and lithegraphs. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Jan.—-Paintings, Grace Hawkins. 
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Luxembourg Venture 


Thirty modern artists will soon be rep- 
resented at the Musée du Luxembourg, test- 
ing ground for the Louvre, M. Guiffrey, 
curator of the Louvre, announced recently 
in Paris. A novel arrangement, the banding 
together of thirty Maecenases into an asso- 
ciation, “Les Amis des Artistes Vivants,” 
will ensure the wise choice of works of the 
best modern painters for the state. 

The newly organized group, according to 
M. Guiffrey, will “choose by vote the best 
of the moderns. They will then take two 
works by each. Thirty will be given to the 
Musée du Luxembourg while the rest will 
remain the property of the group, to be di- 
vided among the individual members at a 
later time.” The committee which will di- 
rect the acquisitions includes Charles de 
Naoilles, Davis Weill, M.. Pacquement, Dr. 
H. Laugier, La Roche Guitry, Georges 
Salles and J. de Polignac. 





Utilizing an Art Exhibition 

When fifteen portraits and three flower 
studies by Susan Ricker Knox were shown 
in the gallery of the University of Kansas, 
the Lawrence Art Club devoted a meeting 
to a consideration of her technique, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Roxoli Seabury, art 
supervisor of the city. Many of the por- 
traits were of western sitters. 





Attendance Grows at Toledo 
Blake-More Godwin, director of the To- 
ledo Museum of Art, has announced that 
8,684 more children and adults attended dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1928 than 
during the entire twelve months of 1927. 

The total for the period was 166,842. 





So! 
Art points no moral. 
—Le Baron Cooke. 
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Salon d’Automne’s First President Describes Throes of Its Birth 


More interesting by far than any critical 
comment on the 1928 Salon d’Automne was 
the article written for L’Intransigeant by 
Frantz Jourdain, its first president, in com- 
memoration of its silver anniversary, in 
which he described the travail of its birth. 

“Twenty-five years ago when we founded 
the Salon d’Automne,” he wrote, “we hardly 
hoped to celebrate its jubilee. We had then 
combined against us, the state, the press, the 
public, and especially the artists. Lacking 
official approval, support, and money, we did 
not even know if we should find a shelter. 
But we had in our hearts an ardent enthu- 
siasm, a blind confidence in the future, and a 
naive certitude in the success of our ideas. 

“This success was achieved not without 
pain. After an icy reception from Roujon, 
from whom a few years previously I had 
timidly begged the use of Mechanics Hall— 
which the vandalism of our city magistrates 
had not yet thrown into the junk heap—I 
gave up all attempts to deal with the state, 
when we fell upon the basement of the Petit- 
Palais, which, until then, had been occupied 
only by spiders and mice. Delighted to see 
the cellar, without light and air, used, the 
municipal counselors amiably hurried to 
accede to our desires. M. Jansen, millionaire 
carpet manufacturer, to whom our friend 
Sauvage had introduced us, generously un- 
dertook the cost of our installation. 

“The most sceptical among us believed in 
miracles. Our dream had become a reality! 
We sent out circulars, we spent our energies 
rushing about and making visits, and we 
received the most sympathetic encouragement 
from such masters as Carriére, Rodin, Bes- 
nard, Renoir, and several others, and from 
such critics as Gustave Geffroy, Roger- 
Marx, and Sarradin. 

“Like Ruy-Blas, we walked living in our 
established dream, when at the Hotel de 
Ville it was learned that we planned a 
Gauguin retrospective, that we were going to 
offer a place of honor to Cézanne, and that 
we would open widely our doors to modern 
artists cold bloodedly refused by the annual 
salons. The new salon then would not be, 
as was expected, an assembly of little things, 
discreet and unimportant. It looked as if it 
would have the audacity to wave the red 
flag and had the idea of smashing the ac- 
cepted estimates concerning men whom it 
was to be hoped were buried in a common 
ditch. This was not fair play and we were 
cheating; it was necessary to smash such 
presumptious heads. 

“On a complaint from the curator of the 
Petit-Palais, the prefect of police discovered 
that our exhibition presented a severe fire 
menace and, two days before the vernissage, 
we were informed that he had forbidden 
entrance to the public. Death without sen- 
tence. Terrified, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, I woke up Bourgeois, former min- 
ister, to whom Chigot had warmly recom- 
mended me. Bourgeois, indignant at the 
decree of which we were victims, wrote to 
the department of Fine Arts an energetic 
protest and promised to make a vigorous 
campaign before the municipal council. 

“The name of a lover of art gave me cour- 
age and I rang the bell of M. Escudier. 
With a curtesy, a warm memory of which 
I treasure, M. Escudier, despite the early 
hour, recieved me in his bathrobe. Immedi- 
ately he visited M. Lépine, who consented to 
annul his ukase on the condition that our 
hangings should be made fireproof. 

“Our success, very unexpected, exasperated 
our adversaries, and we were the object of 





“Nature Morte” by Henri Matisse. 


many fastidious outrages. Carolus Duran, 
president of the National, forbade, under pain 
of expulsion, his members to exhibit in our 
exposition. The municipal council gave us 
our moving notice, and once again we found 
ourselves without shelter and refuge. Henri 
Marcel saved us by offering, with generous 
courage, the Grand Palais. The 
architect Pascal, passing over the head of 
the director of the Beaux-Arts, submitted a 
perfidious and calumnious report, declaring 
that the state did not have the right to lease 
us the Grand Palais, exclusively reserved for 
artists, as we were only vulgar sellers of 
pictures. 

“But all that is far away. It is not 
graceful to recall now these bitter memories, 
as today our efforts are sumptuously recom- 
pensed. As for to the annual salons 
which rail amusedly at our innovations, they 
steal from our wings and do us the honor of 
borrowing all our ideas. 

“The Salon d’Automne is not merely a 
salon of painting, in the narrow sense of the 
word; it is an exposition of living art, an 
exposition which places before the eyes of 
the visitors the zsthetic evolution of an 
epoch and even of a year, good as well as 
bad, the best and the worst. By the side of 


painting, sculpture, architecture, and print 
ing, we have created sections of music, liter- 
ature, dancing, fashions, motion pictures, aid 
especially decorative arts, which latter gave 
a real impulse to contemporary evolution am 
threw out of gear the 1925 exposition.” ~ 

There were 2,700 works in the jubile 
salon. A part of the celebration was 7— 
retrospective section (1903 to 1914) devoted 
to the works of 135 of the older members, 
ranging from Rodin to Renoir. This a 
tracted more attention from the writers than 
did the new works. 

Because he won first prize at the 98 
Carnegie International, and because his mail 
is hated and loved as the most prominent o 
living radicals, 
reproduces the still life shown by Hem 
Matisse. Thiebault-Sisson said of it mU 
Temps: “Henri Matisse meets us with a 
admirable piece of still life where the a> 
ject counts for nothing, where the interest 
lies entirely in the modulations of color. +++ 
What a magnificent artist that man is whe 
he wishes to take the trouble!’ 

The most discussed work was the “Vea 
of Maillol, whom many regard as the gi 
est living sculptor; it was hailed as the 
thing he had ever done. 





An Artists’ Congress 
The Hoosier Salon, which will be held 
from Jan. 26 to Feb. 13 this year, in the 
Marshall Fie!d Galleries in Chicago, will 
have a most unusual feature—a three-days 


congress of the artists. This unique affair 
will be described at length in THe Art 
DicEst. 

By request of the Hoosier Salon Patrons 
Association, of which Mrs. C. B. King is 
chairman, with headquarters at 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, a hurry-up call is 
hereby made to artists who wish to exhibit 
in the 1929 salon, and compete for the 
prizes, which will exceed $5,000. In order 





——— 


to enter, an artist must be born in India 


or reside there now, or have had a period 


residence in the state for the purpose of 
painting, or be definitely identified with @ 
Indiana group, or have received some B 
of his art training in Indiana. These 
make eligible many of the best known att 
ists of the United States. 





Club Grows from 7 to 104 — 
The Business Men’s Art Club of B 
now reports a membership of 104. 
started with a membership of seven om 
24, 1927. 3 
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